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JANUARY, 1844. 


TO A CHILD DANCING, 


BY ALICE HERVEY. 


(See Plate.) 


WE who have seen our childhood’s day 
Swiftly and surely glide away, 

And from youth’s first bewildering dream 
Been rudely wakened, ere its gleam 

Has vanished from the cheek or eye, 
Who all too soon have learned to sigh 
O’er hopes that blossomed but to die; 
How oft amid the dance we feel 

A cloud of sadness o’er us steal ; 

How oft the anxious fear will rise 

To dim the brightness of the eyes; 

How many a pang of dark despair 

The burdened heart has learned to bear; 
Yet wear upon the brow the while, 

The mockery of a happy smile. 


But thou, fair girl, thy mother’s pride, 





With heart as yet by care untried, 

With eyes that dance in childish glee, 
With ringlets tossing carelessly, 

And joyous laughter ringing free, 

Thy dance is but the language wild 

Of thy heart’s gladness, dearest child. 
We love to watch thy motions light 

As fairies in their dance by night; 

We love in every step to trace 

The perfect freedom, perfect grace 

Of childhood’s sweet unconsciousness. 
Then dance while yet thy life may prove 
One scene of happiness and love; 
While shelter’d by a father’s arm, 
Thou’rt safe from every thought of harm, 
And while with tender love and mild 
The mother watches o’er her child. 
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SONNET. 


BY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 


Mary, dear Mary, oft thy gentle hand 
Hath brought to me the cup of peace and joy, 

Thy smile hath chang’d to gold time’s flowing sand; 
And I have felt, e’en death.could ne’er destroy 

The tie that bound,—that blends my heart with thine? 
And now upon this threshold of the year, 

Of thy dear love, is brought to me the sign; 
VoL. XXvi1.—l 
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It seems a token from a brighter sphere, 
It whispers that such love shall never cease, 
And o’er my spirit sheds a perfect peace. 
My blessing on thee, Mary! This full heart 
How shall it thank thee for thy thoughtful care? 
By fervent wishes,—by these tears which start, 
By words which now are melting into prayer. 
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HIGHDAYS AND HOLIDAYS. 


BY JOSEPH C. NEAL, AUTHOR OF “CHARCOAL SKETCHES,” «IN TOWN AND ABOUT,” ETC. 


UnpovunTrepLy—we never meant to deny it—an- 
niversaries are pleasant enough, in their way. It is 
true, perhaps, that if our wishes could have an effect 
in the matter, we might rather desire them not to 
come quite so rapidly as they do of late, thus hud- 
dling on each other as if the space between had un- 
dergone abridgment, and as if years, like ourselves, 
as they grow older, are liable toshrinkage. There 
is no audible call for despatch in this particular, and 
thus to mount the months upon a locomotive, to 
sweep by in such undignified haste that they are 
gone almost before we are able to avail ourselves 
of their services,—which every one must have ob- 
served to be peculiarly the case since steam became 
the fashion and hurry the order of the day,—is an- 
noying to people of leisurely habits, who like to 
deliberate before they act, and to consider conse- 
quences in advance of the deed, instead of after- 
wards, according to modern usages. To our fancy, 
the slow year—the year in hoop, powder and buc- 
kles—in full decorum and expansion—was a much 
more respectable personage than such years as we 
have now; years which have changed the minuet 
measure of their ancestors for a hop, step and jump, 
not to be set down as otherwise than an abomina- 
tion. 
propriety, and though it is admitted to be true that 
**here to-day and gone to-morrow,” is symbolical 
of human existence, this incessant bustle of prepara- 
tion causes an absorption of the day in the morrow. 
There is no ‘‘to-day’’—scarcely the fragment of an 
afternoon; nothing but beginnings and endings, 
without an intervening pause for thought. 

Still, however, as you say—as all the world says 
—these anniversaries are pleasant things; not em- 
phatically pleasant, but pleasant, with no particular 
stress upon the word. They will intrude into our 
company, you know, without ceremonious observ- 
ances. It is not easy to shut the door in the face of 
old time, nor is it of avail to reply ‘‘ not at home’’ 
to the New Year; and, in emergencies of this kind, 
when there is no help, we cannot probably do bet- 
ter than to insist ‘upon it, downright—to ourselves 
and to other people of less importance, that the in- 
evitable visitant is under our patronage, and has 
agreeable points about him. Marvels are to be ac- 
complished in regard to such convictions, by dint of 
perseverance. Resolve upon it that you shall think 
so, and you will think so—sooner or later. Only 
want to think so, and the object is more than half 
achieved. We are very docile to ourselves, and in 
an internal dispute, inclination is so fertile in argu- 
ment that it becomes ‘‘ useless to talk.”’ The fair 
lady at last confessed that John Wilkes had a squint 
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We hate to be jostled and pushed from our ; 


—the aberration from the true line was too evident 
to be denied—but then, she had prevailed on herself 
to admire even his defects, and she qualified her un- 
willing admission by declaring that, to her view, 
‘* Mr. Wilkes did not squint more than a gentleman 
should.’’ And so, these anniversaries are pleasant 
things. There is a little of a sinister expression in 
their aspect, no doubt—father Saturn is charged with 
a disposition to devour his children—but we will 
set it down as a peculiarity which is rather attract- 
ive than otherwise—a romantic interest, such as that 
which envelops gentlemen of the ‘‘ suspicious 
look,’’ who combine the bully and the beau in so 
just an equipoise, that they command success and 
enforce admiration. 

No one pretends to assert, at least, that it is nota 
source of pleasure to meet with friends, on a festive 
occasion—provided always that we have friends and 
possess a fondness for festivities. ‘To give and to 
receive tokens of love and amity, affords refresh- 
ment to the spirit. The heart is cheered by smiling 
faces and the. voice of joy, and it is not to be dis- 
puted that dining well is a circumstance by no means 
repugnant to the ordinary constitution of human 
nature—not repugnant at the moment, though some- 
times apt to entail remorseful reminiscences. There 
is a period also, in our terrestrial career, when the 
dance comes not amiss, even if we should chance to 
feel a little dull upon it, when the next day’s sun 
peeps in at us; and, indeed, it may be conceded that 
all the incidents of the holiday season and anniver- 
sary return—very nearly all—are decidedly pleasant 
—bright to anticipate—happy in fruition, and well 
enough in the retrospect. Let us then look gaily 
on the approach of the ‘‘ happy New- Year,’’ when 
we rejoice by tradition, and take up the echo of old 
time, that it may reverberate to posterity? Our mer- 
rymakings now, are the connecting link between the 
past and the future. 

We are told, moreover, that it is not the part of 
true wisdom to be strict in the analysis of our plea- 
sures, and that he is more of a simpleton than a 
philosopher, who stops in the midst of his mirth to 
ascertain by critical inquiry, whether, after all, there 
be any thing to laugh at. And, in fact, if it is our 
purpose to extract from life as many agreeable sen- 
sations as it is capable of affording, we must con- 
tent ourselves with being entertained, and not insist 
too strenuously that the cause shall be in strict pro- 
portion to the effect. Nor can it be regarded as 


. altogether a matter of sagacity to pass much time in 


endeavouring to discover what we have to be un- 
happy about to-day. There are annoyances enough 
of the unavoidable and intrusive sort—vexations 
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which will, of their own impulse, be in attendance, 
independent of a call——-without a recourse to the 
muster-roll of grievance, to select a pet sorrow as 
our special companion. And to search for a dis- 
comfort, merely to bring it in action as a means of 
self-disturbance, may be courageous, but it is, for 
the most part, an unprofitable exhibition of valor. 
There is abundant room for the exercise of the pas- 
sive virtues, without this continued practice upon our 
fortitude.-- Nevertheless, there are occasions when 
fevers of this peculiar type have their advantages, 
and when, from unknown causes, be they moral or 
physical, a diffused irascibility pervades the indivi- 
dual-—when we go to rest in gloom and arise in 
sulkiness—-it is a wholesome operation that the dis- 
order should be localized, and that some particular 
point should be presented, no matter what, on 
which the pent-up fury may have vent. For ex- 
ample, if a gentleman, in the morning, should chance 
to be overheard in addressing harsh and uncivil 
words to his slippers, and in speaking with un- 
kindness and disrespect to his boots, those with 
whom he is likely to come in contact at subse- 
quent hours, have reason to rejoice that the super- 
fluous electricity with which he was troubled, has 
wreaked itself upon inanimate objects. A living 
creature has, in all likelihood, had a fortunate escape. 
The slipper anticipates a contention—-a boot may 
have frustrated a duel, and deprived surgery of a 
subject. Should my lady apostrophize the unlucky 
broom, which careless hands have left upon the stair, 
or should she, in sparkling monologue, comment on 
other oversights in housewifery, which meet her early 
eye, do not repine at wasted energy or at eloquence 
scattered to the unheeding air. It isa mercy, though 
you think it not, and power remains for all needful 
purposes. Occurrences of this description are, how- 
ever, but exceptions to the comprehensive rule, and 
are not to be elevated to the station of a general ex- 
ample. ‘They are not to be pleaded, certainly, as a 
justification of undiscriminating cynicism, or as pal- 
liating the propensity to seek for faults and to spy 
out defects. 

But yet, as concerns holidays in general—as in- 
volves the merits of New Year's days and birth- 
days in particular—we are little disposed to be cap- 
tious and hypercritical—but still, it must be ac- 
knowledged, with all due deference to sounder 
judgment and more enlarged experience, that when 
they are regarded apart from their fineries, and the 
sophistication is dispensed with—when they lay 
aside hat, cloak and feathers, the comeliness, as in 
other instances not lying under present notice, 
measurably disappears, and as they sit down with 
us quietly by the fireside, it would be difficult per- 
haps conscientiously to assert, that the sensation is 
that of unmixed delight, or that the satisfaction 
would have been much less had their coming been 
delayed somewhat— not from a dearth of hospita- 
lity—not that we are altogether averse to this stran- 
ger presence; but from a vague impression that we 
are not fully prepared for such distinguished com- 
pany, and would like to be a little more economical 





in joys of this description—not quite so many birth- 
days, and a thought less, if we may so express it, 
of the New Year. Let children be impatient—we 
can wait well enough; and though it be an axiom 
that time is money, we care not thus to exercise 
our arithmetic in its computation—like Hamlet, we 
are ‘‘ill at these numbers.’’—The observant eye 
may have noted, too, that with its increase of chro- 
nological wealth, the world grows miserly in the 
accumulation of its anniversary amounts—that it 
hides them, as it were, in unnoticed crannies and 
disregarded chinks, and that, as the sum grows 
larger, it shrinks from every allusion to its doubtful 
riches, as if there were robbers here, to ‘‘ steal our 
years away.’’ Nor can it have escaped intelligent 
remark that there are those among us—respectable 
people, not incompetent to a gig, if, indeed, they 
may not justly aspire to a pair of horses—persons 
not to be suspected, under ordinary circumstances, 
of a bias towards larceny, who do not scruple to 
plunder themselves of their historical position, and 
who, since it would be a work beyond their powers 
to suppress the First of January, outright, nathless 
do contrive to wink strangely when the day that 
gave them birth rolls by, as if they had forgotten 
its distinctive features, and felt no gratitude for the 
favour it conferred, in the far distant past. 

Since such facts are facts, not to be controverted, 
how happens it that at these moments, a really re- 
luctant people are called upon to rejoice, in assumed 
jollity and forced smiles? Is it done to drive away 
care, or is it, after all, a joke—an invocation to mer- 
riment and convivialities—we address the question 
to the common sense of everybody—is it a joke— 
we mean, a very good joke—a joke to make us 
frisk, and give us a spasmodic twinge in the side— 
to peep into the mirror, and to count upon the cheek 
and brow, the additional flourishes of time’s villa- 
nously cramped penmanship? We speak not in re- 
gard to connoisseurship or dilletanteism; but are 
you, in your heart, fond of the study of these un- 
graceful hieroglyphics? Would you not prefer en- 
grossments on other parchment? A majestic brow 
is admirable in a statue,—a fine phrenology may be 
a letter of recommendation; but it is yet to be made 
manifest that musings upon a wig, or meditations 
about the approaching necessity for a ‘scratch,’ ever 
provoked a smile in him who was compelled to en- 
tertain them. Lear thought it flattery—but he was 
singular in his opinion—to be told that his beard was 
white, and it would perhaps move surprise, if there 
were an issue of invitations to celebrate the arrival of 
gray hairs. 'There are methods tocreate hunger when 
the appetite is disposed to sleep; but why it should 
render us eager for comfits und confections, because 
another round has been completed—because, though 
the jubilant be a year older, he is scarce a minute 
wiser—nearer the end of his career, yet not a penny 
richer—as full of sin and folly as before, but with 
much less time for repentance and amendment,— 
would puzzle Abernethy himself to explain.—There 
is besides, a sad waste of gunpowder, and the loud 
rattle of fire-arms, hereabouts, and it may be ap- 
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propriate to let off a blunderbuss as the old year 
expires. There are instances, no doubt, in which 
that weapon would be characteristic. 

Look ye, too, where comes the forgotten tailor, 
the neglected hatter, the unsought shoemaker, 
with a long line of others who have administered 
to your convenience—see them approach, not per- 
haps having ‘fire in each eye,’ but certainly with 
‘ paper in each hand,’ to bring you to a settlement— 
a winding up of old affairs, preliminary to a new 
onset. Do you find that funny, friend—heedless, 
thoughtless, perhaps cashless, friend?—Now, you 
perceive the moral of the matter—now, you obtain 
a glimpse of the special mission of this holiday; 
and the pecuniary settlement to which the time is 
subject, is but a type of the more impressive settle- 
ment which the recurrence of the day should im- 
pose upon us. If it be well performed, then, in- 
deed, have we reason to rejoice. 

It has struck you often, in moments of calmness 
and reflection—after disappointments and in grief— 
in those minutes when the flush of enjoyment had 
faded to a sombre hue, and self-estimation had pro- 
portionably subsided, that there were changes in 
your own character and disposition which might be 
made to advantage. It would have been resented, 
if ancther had said as much; for you then thought, 
and still think, it may be mistakenly, that these de- 
fects were only apparent in full to their owner. 
Still, however, the amelioration was resolved upon. 
At first, it was to begin ‘‘ now.’ Then came cares 
and pleasures; a little postponement was granted, 
and this great work, if we are not much in error, 
lies in the dusty corners of your determination, 
quite unfinished. Could you not take it up to-day?— 
a more fitting time is not likely to present itself. 

Somebody has frequently promised—but, after 
the cautious fashion of Sir Giles Overreach, ‘‘ we 
name no parties’’—has promised very distinctly 
to himself—and there is no one with whom it would 
be more to his advantage to keep faith, that the 
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New Year shall find him, in many respects, a 
new man. Do you know such a person—a friend, 
a brother, a lover or a husband, who has done this, 
in the view of evil habit, of indolence, of ill temper, 
of any of the thousands of temptations and of faults 
which beset the human family? Strengthen his will; 
give encouragement to his weakness. He may 
chance to need it. 

And then, it may not be too much to assume 
that, perfect as we are, there is no want of certain 
pestilent imps who find places in our train, and are 
ever on the alert for mischief,—saucy companions, 
of whom we would gladly be rid, but that they 
take us by surprise, and await not the chastisements 
of our regret—little petulances, which at times 
prompt us to wound those who love us best—small 
discontents, which seek expression in embittered 
words—unrecognized envies, which lacerate the 
heart and disturb repose, leading to uncharitable 
thoughts, and unkindly judgments—petty jealousies, 
have we not, rendering us unreasonable, querulous, 
and ill at ease? Such restless spirits swarm the 
air, causing endless complications of annoyance. 
Let them, this day, be summoned to your footstool, 
to meet discharge, and, above all things, let us 
impress it on your mind to scan their faces closely. 
They are adroit at a disguise, and often elude the 
most careful watch; so that we know them not but 
in their effects, and by the sorrows they are apt to 
leave behind. 

If such be our policy, as the substratum of our 
merriment, and the undercurrent to our mirth, and 
if we can find nerve enough to accomplish but a 
part of what is deemed desirable,—if each New 
Year is thus assured of meeting with us so much 
wiser and, therefore, happier—for wisdom is but 
happiness, after all,—than any of its predecessors, 
we shall ‘‘ better brook the loss of brittle youth,’’ 
and meet the onward tide of time with buoyant 
hearts and an unshrinking hope—satisfied with the 
present, and with no terrors for the future. 





THE BROOK AND 
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THE PINE. 


BY C. FENNO HOFFMAN, 


Ts. me, fair Brook, that long hast sung, 
To yonder Pine hast sung so sweetly— 
Are its wild arms more near thee flung, 
When night their motion veils completely ? 
Or, for the morn’s caressing rays 
Still eager, will it toss its boughs,— 
Like hearts that only beat for praise, 
All heedless of affection’s vows ? 


I never pause—the Brook replied— 

To know how near it bends above me, 
I cannot help, whate’er betide, 

To sing for one I fain would love me; 


My song flows on, and still must flow, 
My chosen Pine with truth to bless, 

Though rippling pebbles sometimes show 
The brook athirst with tenderness: 


Nay more—when thus, while troublous, oft 
My wavelets flash some ray redeeming, 
I think but of the Pine aloft, 
Which first will proudly hail its beaming! 
And, wasted thus, a joy it is 
To know my Pine,—refreshed and bright, 
While I distilled each dewy kiss— 
Is worthy of all glorious light! 
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THE AWAKENED HEART. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


My schoolmate, Lizzie L., was one of those gay, 
thoughtless, light-hearted beings, whom every body 
likes, but who rarely awaken a deep and abiding 
interest in one’s heart. Before we can truly love 
our companions we must have wept as well as 
laughed with them, they must have called forth the 
hidden sympathies of our nature; we must share 
their sorrows no less than their joys, and this is as 
true in childhood as in later-life. Now, Lizzie’s 
heart was always so full of joyousness, that those 
of a less gladsome temper were often oppressed and 
overpowered by her gaiety. Her susceptibility to 
outward impressions was so great, that it gave her 
the semblance not only of fickleness, but even of 
insincerity; and they who sounded the depths and 
shallows of her girlish character found no anchorage 
ground for their faith. Her parents had died when 
she was little more than an infant, and Lizzie would 
have been thrown upon the cold charity of the 
world, had it not been for the kindness of a gentle- 
man who had been her father’s bosom friend from 
boyhood. He took the child to his home, and 
placing her under the charge of a sister, who pre- 
sided over his bachelor household, avowed his de- 
termination to protect and provide for the orphan. 
Had Lizzie been older when these circumstances 
occurred, a sense of gratitude might have given 
more depth to her feelings, but the effect now was 
rather an injurious one, since it exonerated her from 
those claims of tenderness which naturally spring up 
in the relation between parent and child. She had 
no ties of blood to any living creature, and as the 
unbroken prosperity of her benefactors deprived her 
of all opportunity of making those daily self-sacri- 
fices which, under other circumstances, her gratitude 
might have suggested, she grew up towards wo- 
manhood without having one deep emotion awak- 
ened in her bosom. Gentle, sweet-tempered and 
joyous, she yet seemed totally deficient in the power 
of earnest feeling. She resembled one of those 
beautiful‘Chinese drawings, where bird and flower 
and butterfly are delicately drawn and exquisitely 
coloured, but where the total absence of all sha- 
dows so fatigues the eye, that it gladly turns to 
some less resplendent and more softly-tinted pic- 
ture. 

After leaving school I lost sight of Lizzie for 
about two years, when I met her at a fashionable 
watering-place, attended by her guardian and his 
sister. Mr. Weldon was one of those well-preserved 
specimens of manly beauty, which seem to defy all 
attempts at ‘‘ verifying dates.’’ A stranger might 
have thought him somewhere about five-and-thirty, 
while those who remembered his face about town for 
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the last twenty years, knew that he must be much 
older. Yet the absence of all those daily cares which 
wear so much upon the physical frame, had enabled 
him to retain much of his youthfulness of appear- 
ance, while a judicious use of the convenient appli- 
ances of art, enabled him to supply the ravages of 
time. He was handsome in person, grave and digni- 
fied in manners, affluent in his circumstances, liberal 
and good-natured in disposition, and remarkable for 
nothing so much as his tendency to abstract specula- 
tions, and his fondness for books, which he devoured 
with a voracity that effectually prevented all healthy 
digestion of their contents. Naturally studious in 
his habits, his large patrimony had left him without 
a motive for active exertion; and his veneration for 
true genius led him to despise the temporary reputa- 
tion of popular authorship. He had, therefore, given 
himself up to the pleasures of literary idleness, and 
contented himself with enjoying the fruits of other 
men’s labour, without putting forth his hand to 
scatter the seed which might have grown up into 
a stately tree, for the overshadowing of some future 
wayfarer in the rugged path of learning. 

His sister, Miss Weldon, was a real old-school 
spinster. ‘Tall, thin, and as upright as if her back 
had never been allowed to repose its perpendicu- 
larity during the last half century, with a face of 
most decided ugliness, but full of benevolent ex- 
pression, she was as rigid and unbending in charac- 
ter as she seemed in person. Extremely exacting 
in small matters, but remarkably liberal in all im- 
portant ones, she would reprimand a servant with 
excessive severity for neglecting to brush away a 
cobweb, while she would exercise the utmost cha- 
rity towards a moral failing. In short, she was one 
of those persons who so often shock our instinctive 
sense of justice, that their opinions become at length 
of little importance, and their influence is rather 
injurious than beneficial to those of more impulsive 
character. 

Lizzie had grown up very beautiful, but her in- 
fantile expression of countenance had gained no 
shadow from the impending duties of womanhood; 
and it was easy to perceive that the light-hearted- 
ness which characterized her early days, was still 
her prevailing trait. Her cheek was as round and 
rosy, her lip as bright, her blue eyes as full of mirth 
as in childhood; but her golden hair had a tinge of 
deeper brown upon its rich curls, her brows were 
darker and more firmly pencilled, and the long 
black lashes which fringed her laughing eyes, gave 
a new and pleasing softness to their expression. 
Her extreme beauty attracted around her all those 
butterflies of fashion, who flutter their brief season 
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in the sunshine of gay life; and the wealth of him 
whom the world considered her father by adoption, 
gave new zest to the admiration which her loveli- 
ness excited. I thought, however, that I could per- 
ceive something like disquiet in the watchfulness 
with which Mr. Weldon regarded Lizzie and her 
admirers. Indeed, the evident annoyance which 
he once or twice displayed, when her sylph-like 
form was whirled through the mazes of a waltz, in 
the arms of a tall, black-whiskered beau, convinced 
me that there was something more than paternal 
fondness in his prudent care of her. 

I was little surprised, therefore, when, in the 
course of the following winter, I received an invita- 
tion to attend the nuptials of Mr. Weldon and his 
beautiful ward. Lizzie was certainly one of the 
loveliest of brides, and though she looked rather like 
the daughter than the wife of him to whom she 
plighted her faith, yet there was a gentle reverence 
in her manner towards him, which seemed to pro- 
mise more happiness than usually results from such 
unequal marriages. The truth was, that Mr. Wel- 
don, early in life, had met with one of those disap- 
pointments, which often freeze for ever the deepest 
fountain of affection. He could never again love 
with the fervour which had characterized his first 
attachment, but he was kindly and affectionate in 
his disposition, and his regard for Lizzie, while it 
was almost paternal in its character, yet derived 
something of earnestness from the absence of all 
ties of actual kindred between them. He saw that 
her position in society was a dangerous one, and 
mingled with his disinterested wish for her future 
welfare, was a natural emotion of jealousy towards 
those who aspired to her favour. He finally per- 
suaded himself that Lizzie’s happiness could be best 
promoted by a continuance of the guardianship which 
had watched over her childhood; and, after sundry 
serious deliberations with his sister, it was finally 
decided that he should make Lizzie his wife. It is 
true he was thirty years her senior, but this disparity 
only made him a safer guide for her inexperience, 
and the subject was at length referred to Lizzie; 
but less in the form of a proposition than as the final 
arrangement of a long settled project. Lizzie was 
somewhat startled at the first development of this 
scheme. She reflected upon it gravely for at least 
an hour—a long time in Lizzie’s calendar of thought- 
fulness—and finally, having come to the conclusion 
that it was a duty which her benefactors seemed to 
expect of her, that Mr. Weldon was one of the hand- 
somest men she knew, even if he was not very 
young, and that she really liked him better than 
any one else in the world—she avowed her consent 
to the marriage. 

Like all persons, in whom a strong sense of inner 
life has never been developed, Lizzie was keenly 
alive to all the pleasurable excitements of external 
circumstances. In compliance with her wishes, Mr. 
Weldon purchased a new house, furnished it in the 
most luxurious manner, and, installing his sister in 
her wonted dignity as housekeeper, commenced a 
style of living as different as possible from his former 
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plain habits. Lizzie was just like a petted and in- 
dulged child; she caressed and coaxed her husband 
with so much girlish grace and sweetness that he 
never could refuse any request however unreason- 
able it might seem to his better judgment. Her 
good temper enabled her to yield so easily and so 
becomingly in all small matters, that she was always 
sure to have her way in every thing which seemed 
to contribute to her real gratification, and she was 
thus enabled to indulge her taste for gaiety and ex- 
pense, without in the least degree impairing the 
harmony of her pleasant home. Proud of his beau- 
tiful wife, pleased with the respect and deference 
with which she always treated him, confiding im- 
plicitly in her really good principles, and conscious 
that her affections never wandered from her duties, 
Mr. Weldon found his highest pleasure in antici- 
pating her every wish. His sister sometimes re- 
monstrated and reproved, but her opinions had but 
little weight, and Lizzie was allowed to acquire 
habits which were only fitted for a life of self-indul- 
gence; while her years fleeted by without affording 
her the experience which the ordinary chances and 
changes of time bring to all. 

I saw but little of Lizzie during this period, for 
the dissipation in which she lived, did not harmon- 
ize with the quiet in which my heart found happi- 
ness. I heard continually of Mrs. Weldon’s splendid 
parties, of her costly equipages, of her extravagance 
in dress, of her brilliant success in society, and of 
the singular attachment which subsisted between 
the young wife and her elderly husband, undisturbed 
as it seemed by all the allurements of society, on 
the one side, and the increasing distate to gay life 
on the other. But a few years passed away, and 
all was changed. Mr. Weldon died suddenly, and 
a will, which bequeathed his fine fortune to be 
equally divided between his wife and sister, was 
found in his desk, without signature. Miss Wel- 
don, however, produced a will of much earlier date, 
legally executed several years previous to his mar- 
riage, which gave to his sister his whole estate, and 
Lizzie now found herself totally unprovided for. 
Upon further investigation, it was found that there 
had been an understanding, many years previous, 
between the brother and sister, respecting the dis- 
position of the estate; and that each had executed a 
will which secured to the survivor the whole amount 
of their large and undivided patrimony. The mani- 
fest injustice of such a will, after his marriage, had 
suggested itself to Mr. Weldon, and he had intended 
to satisfy his conscience by an equal division, but 
he had deferred the fulfilment of his design until 
death came to set his seal upon that which was al- 
ready done. 

When I heard of Lizzie’s misfortunes, all my 
former interest in her was renewed, and I was 
among the first who visited her in her seclusion. I 
found her looking very lovely in her grief, for she 
retained at five-and-twenty, much of the fresh 
beauty which had characterized her at fifteen; and, 
as her sweet young face looked out from beneath 
the heavy and ungraceful widow’s cap, she seemed 
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to be enacting some piquant part in a masquerade. 
But she did grieve heartily and truly for her kind 
husband, and her total ignorance of the want and 
value of money, led her to pay little attention, as 
yet, to the provisions of his unjust will. I could 
not but lament the fate of one who had lived in an 
atmosphere of luxury until, it seemed to me, she 
was unfitted for any other; and, when I saw her 
total unconsciousness of the unfortunate predica- 
ment in which she was placed, I could not but de- 
precate the injudicious indulgence which had left 
her now with a character but half formed, and a mind 
but half developed, to struggle with the exigencies 
of life. But, Miss Weldon, touched by Lizzie’s 
genuine sorrow for the dead, and her apparent in- 
difference to the change in her fortunes, determined 
to fulfil, in part, the evident wish of her brother. 
With a cautious degree of liberality, which certainly 
did credit to her prudence, she proposed to continue 
their splendid establishment, on the same scale of 
magnificence, and offered to share with Lizzie the 
income derived from Mr. Weldon’s estate; thus 
making the widow seemingly independent, while, 
in fact, all the luxuries which use had now made 
necessary to her comfort were held only at the good 
will and pleasure of the spinster. This mockery of 
wealth might have been rejected by a more sensi- 
tive mind, but Lizzie had never felt any very deli- 
cate scruples on the subject of self-indulgence, and 
knowing that her husband would have wished her 
to continue the companion of his sister, she seemed 
quite content to accept Miss Weldon’s offer. Indeed 
she possessed too generous and liberal a spirit to 
feel that there was any dependence in her position, 
for she never dreamed that Miss Weldon could feel 
she was conferring, as an obligation, what her 
sense of justice must have dictated to her as a duty. 
So Lizzie continued to indulge her habits of indo- 
lence and luxury without a single fear for the future. 
The protracted morning slumber, the late breakfast 
served in her dressing-room, the perfumed bath, the 
attendance of a well-trained dressing-maid at her 
toilet, and all the thousand wants and whims which 
unlimited wealth and the command of a train of ob- 
sequious servants could create, were still allowed 
to fill up the measure of her days. 

Among my few tried and valued friends of the 
opposite sex, was one who afforded a living proof of 
the doctrine of compensations; since Heaven, in 
denying him all the appliances of fortune, had be- 
stowed upon him every thing most desirable in the 
human character. Frank F possessed the rich- 
est gifts of a commanding and powerful intellect, 
his brilliant imagination, his sparkling wit, his fervid 
fancy, his clear judgment, his correct taste, were 
equally exhibited in his writings and in his daily 
conversation; while his fine genial qualities, his 
kindliness of heart, his warm affections, his tender- 
ness of nature, and his susceptibility to all generous 
impulses, made him one of the most attachable as 
well as one of the most admirable of men. His 
person was remarkably fine, his head would have 
charmed a phrenologist, and his sparking, vivid, 
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expressive countenance left one no opportunity of 
criticising the irregularity of feature which would have 
marred a less noble face. He had passed the green 
springtime of youth, but was in the very prime of 
manhood, and had I been called to depict the charac- 
ter which came nearest to my beau-ideal of the sex, 
I should have drawn the portrait of my friend Frank. 

Such was the person who accidentally met Mrs. 
Weldon, when, in the third year of her widowhood, 
she discarded the more ungraceful portion of her 
weeds, and returned to the gay scenes which she 
had once adorned. Her long seclusion, and the 
quiet touch of sorrow, had given a softness to her 
manners which added new charms to her beauty, 
and Frank soon became deeply and desperately in 
love with the gentle widow. I must confess that I 
was both disappointed and grieved by this untoward 
chance, for I estimated Frank too much to contem- 
plate with patience his attachment fo so frivolous a 
character. The devotion of such a heart to such an 
idol seemed to me little better than desecration. 
But the voice of reason has little influence over the 
dictates of passion, and though I availed myself of 
the privilege of long-tried friendship, in my remon- 
strances against the folly of such an attachment, I 
found all my arguments of no avail. 

**You do not know Mrs. Weldon,” said Frank 
to me, one day, when I had been discoursing at 
some length of her utter incapacity for loving as he 
deserved to be loved; ‘‘ you do not know her, if you 
believe her to be incapable of strong emotions. 
There are some hearts, in which, as in the burning 
soil of a trepical climate, passion-flowers spring up 
spontaneously, but there are others where are found 
only the sweet wild-flowers of the gentler aflections, 
until culture brings forth the perfumed blossoms of 
a sunnier clime. The full strength of Lizzie’s wo- 
maniy nature has never been called forth. The 
joyousness of temper which to you seems an evi- 
dence of frivolity, is but the overflow of a deep and 
living spring of tenderness which lies unstirred 
within her bosom.”’ 

‘* And can you believe, Frank, that in all the 
changes which come over woman’s character from 
childhood to youth—as a maiden, and as a wife— 
can you believe that those. deep affections could still 
remain hidden, if she really possessed them?”’ 

‘Surely, surely,’’ was his earnest reply; ‘‘ she 
never knew the strong love which binds a daughter 
to the mother who watches over her infancy, and to 
the father who guards her youth; a feeling some- 
what filial, but less devoted in its character—a feeling 
of mingled respect and gratitude—bound her to her 
husband; the maternal instincts, which in so many 
hearts supply the place of passionate emotions, have 
never been awakened in her heart; her duties have 
all been performed without the need of earnest affec- 
tions; her character is only half-developed.”’ 

‘** And now, at eight-and-twenty, you expect to 
discover and bring to light these precious treasures?”’ 

‘*T do; nay more, I have already succeeded in 
inspiring emotions such as never before disturbed 
the calm current of her life.” 
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‘* Wait till the moment of self-sacrifice comes, 
and then test the value of that which you deemed 
fine gold, Frank; if she could relinquish all her 
selfish indulgences, and adapt herself perfectly and 
entirely to your fortunes, I might give her credit 
for some energy of feeling and action; but her posi- 
tion places her above the reach of such a trial, and 
you will be more likely to be spoiled by the luxury 
with which your marriage will surround you.” 

**Good heavens! my dear madam, is it possible 
you do not know the penalty attached to her union 
with me? Miss Weldon, upon whom her husband’s 
sudden death left her entirely dependent, has de- 
clared that in the event of a second marriage, she 
shall withdraw the allowance which she has hitherto 
permitted her to derive from the estate.” 

** Can it be possible? What then is to be done?”’ 

‘** For my part, I am glad of it, since it obviates 
my only objection to wedding the object of my ten- 
derest love. I would not have the world give me 
credit for a prudential marriage, and when we are 
united, Lizzie will be as poor as myself.”’ 

** And has she consented to be your wife at such 
a sacrifice?’’ 

**T have a great mind not to satisfy your ungene- 
We are to be married next week.”’ 

‘* But what will you do, Frank, with so perfectly 
useless a wife?’’ 

‘*T am going to settle in the West, that Eldorado 
of all imprudent and unsuccessful people.”’ 

I laughed heartily at this wild project. ‘‘ What! 
take Lizzie to a log-cabin, and expect her to cook 
your bacon and knead your bread? Why, Frank, 
she never rises in the morning till eleven o’clock, 
and then cannot breakfast except upon French cho- 
colate, served up in Sévres china.”’ 

** She will learn better, and be all the happier in 
the novelty of a different kind of life.”’ 

I shook my head with a most knowing expres- 
sion of doubt and dissatisfaction, and our conversa- 
tion ended. 

A second time I saw Lizzie arrayed as a bride, 
and if she had lost some of the freshness of her glad 
youth, I fancied she had gained something more 
elevated and noble from the daily contemplation of 
moral excellence in her lever. But, when I looked 
on Frank, and remembered that he was, now, in 
the very lowest ebb of fortune, and that he was 
uniting to his own the destiny of a creature nursed 
in the lap of luxury, I could have wept at my ewn 
melancholy forebodings. 

Miss Weldon fulfilled her threat, for her indigna- 
tion at Lizzie’s second marriage knew no bounds, 
and the gentle widow was a portionless and penni- 
less bride. A few weeks were given to the enjoy- 
ment of society, and then the newly wedded pair 
wended their way to the Far West. 

Twelve months had elapsed after their departure, 
when I was gladdened by a letter from Frank F. 

‘** How you would wonder,”’ he said, ‘‘if you could 
look in upon us now. Lizzie is actually cooking a 
piece of bacon for my dinner, and its savoury smell 
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she has just placed smoking upon the table. Our 
house is divided into two apartments—one is our 
parlour, kitchen, and hall,—the other is our bed- 
chamber, and Lizzie’s taste has contrived to give an 
air of comfort to the desolate dwelling. Instead of 
rising at eleven, Lizzie is up with the sun, and her 
first care is to bring me a cup of soft warm water 
for my toilet, (for she insists upon my shaving every 
day, though in this part of the country it is only a 
weekly luxury.) While I am performing this ope- 
ration, she prepares our breakfast, and though it is 
not made of French chocolate, nor drank from any 
more costly cups than common white delph, yet we 
enjoy it with an appetite such as only health and 
happiness can give. I wish you could see how 
sweet Lizzie looks in her calico dress and clean 
check-apron. She is a little browned by the sun, 
and her hands are sadly spoiled, but she is lovelier 
than ever. I wish you could see her, if it were only 
to convince you of the truth of my prediction. The 
fountain of affection has been unsealed, its waters 
have found a channel broad and deep, and never did 
man drink from a purer and more refreshing stream.”’ 

‘“« Wonders will never cease,’’ said I to myself, 
as I folded the letter; ‘‘ Lizzie F cooking, 
baking, waiting upon her lazy husband, wearing 
check-aprons, and—pshaw, it is nothing but a lover’s 
exaggeration.”’ 

By and by another letter brought me tidings of an 
addition to their happiness. Lizzie was a mother; 
her baby was a sturdy boy, as pfetty as its mother, 
and with every promise of being as robust as its 
father. ‘‘ How will all the baking and boiling go 
on now,”’ thought I, ‘‘ with this new claimant upon 
Lizzie’s time?’’ But there came no murmurs in the 
frequent letters which I received from both my 
friends, and I must confess, that the refined and in- 
tellectual tone of Lizzie’s epistolary communications 
struck me with surprise. She seemed to have un- 
dergone a complete metamorphose, and, excepting 
in her sunny cheerfulness, I could discern no trace 
of the light-minded, frivolous, indolent woman of 
fashion. 

Seven years passed away, and then another change 
came over the fortunes of the twain. Miss Weldon 
was afflicted with a lingering illness, which, while 
it brought death to watch beside her pillow, still 
allowed her time to lay aside her prejudices and 
animosities. She had no relative to inherit her 
wealth, and the remembrance of the child whom 
she had reared from infancy, came to her like a 
gentle vision. She would fain have summoned 
Lizzie to*her sick bed, but it was too late. She did 
all that she now could, however, and with the news 
of her death, which I was deputed to convey to my 
friends, I was enabled also to make them acquainted 
with their accession to a large and unincumbered 
property. Of course the log-cabin was speedily 
abandoned, and among the list of arrivals at the 
Astor House was soon numbered the name of Frank 
F—., Esq., and family. I hastened to offer my 
congratulations, and I hope I may be pardoned if a 
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mingled with my better feelings. But Lizzie was 
one of those happy creatures whom Love renovates 
faster than Time can despoil. Her person had ac- 
quired a noble fulness, without losing the slightest 
portion of its grace, and her face was as radiant in 
its fresh beauty as if she had numbered only weeks 
instead of years, during the latter half of her life. 
She showed me her three children, fat, chubby little 
creatures, full of life and animal spirits, as all 
healthy children should be, and the pride which 
sparkled in her eye left me in no doubt as to her 
maternal feelings. She spoke of her husband with 
a degree of enthusiasm, which charmed me, and, 
when he entered, and I saw the bright heart-beam 
which flashed over her face, as she looked upon 
him, I readily acknowledged in my own soul that 
Frank had proved a true seer. Love had wrought 
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out his mighty work,—the beautiful statue had been 
vivified by his touch, and the heart which had so 
long slumbered in quiet apathy, now throbbed with 
the firm, strong, healthful pulsations of self-forget- 
ting and devoted womanly tenderness. 

Lizzie still lives in comfort and affluence, the idol 
of her husband, the beloved of her children, admired 
and esteemed by all who know her, and affording 
by her daily life, a beautiful testimonial of Love's 
magic. 

Reader, there are hundreds of women who live 
and die with energies but half awakened, and cha- 
racters but half developed. The oracle within their 
souls is dumb, or only utters those unintelligible 
words which require the interpretation of the pro- 
phet voice of Love or Sorrow ere they can be fully 
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(See Plate.) 


THERE’s pleasure in the humblest home, 
If childhood’s smile is there, 

And comfort in the lowliest room, 
Where stands an old Arm Chair ,— 

We know that Hope, with heaven-bright flame, 
Hath warm’d the mother’s breast ; 

We know the father’s toil-worn frame 
Hath found a place of rest; 

Bright visions of the household band, 
Of love, and faith, and prayer, 

Heart joined with heart, and hand with hand, 
Surround the old Arm Chair. 


But childhood’s happy grace can give 
A charm to homes most fair, 

And wealth, if wise, will never live 
Without his good Arm Chair ;— 

It is a throne of holy power, 
If hearts of love surround, 


A refuge in the world-sick hour, 
Where soothing dreams are found ;— 

What nerves the care-bow’d man with strength, 
Life’s battle field to dare ? 

That he and his may rest at length, 
Within a good Arm Chair. 


The monarch, on his golden throne, 
Of hundred kings the heir, 

Can he, as man, compare with one 
Who wins his good Arm Chair? 

With willing hand and open mind, 
Looks up, clear-eyed, to heaven, 

Strong, pure, and free as mountain wind, 
And kind as dews of even? 

Ay, such the man that God hath bless’d, 
Whom angels guard with care, 

He’ll rest, and see his lov’d ones rest, 
Within his own Arm Chair! 
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I asx not what shadow came over her heart, 
In the moment I thought her my own— 
If love in that moment could really depart, 
I mourn not such love when ’tis flown! 
I ask not what shadow came over her then, 
What doubt did her bosom appal, 
For I know where her heart will turn truly again, 
If it ever turned truly at all! 


; It is not at once that the reed-bird takes wing, 

2 When the tide rises high round her nest, 

; But again and again, floating back, she will sing 
3 O’er the spot where her bove-treasures rest: 

$ And oh, when the surge of distrust would invade, 
; Where the heart hoped forever to dwell, 

2 Love long upon loitering pinions is stayed, 

y Ere his wings waves a mournful farewell. 
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TOO CONSCIENTIOUS TO DANCE, 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


‘* May I have the pleasure of your hand for the 
next cotillion, Miss Anderson?’’ said a Mr. Green, 
addressing a young lady to whom he had been in- 
troduced at an evening party. 

‘“*Thank you, sir, I never dance,’ 
somewhat grave reply, and the young lady drew 
back her head with dignity. 

** Never dance!’’ the young man said, in a slight 
tone of surprise, seating himself beside Miss An- 
derson as he spoke. ‘‘I thought all young ladies 
danced.”’ 

‘No, sir. All do not dance. I know very 
many who never engage in any thing so idle and 
trifling as dancing.”’ 

*“*Idle and trifling! 
evening parties?”’ 

‘* Engage in rational and instructive conversa- 
tion, sir. Life is too serious a matter to waste in 
mere dancing. We are placed here for higher pur- 
poses. For my part, I think dancing sinful.”’ 

** Dancing sinful!’’ ejaculated the young man. 
‘* Excuse me, but I should be glad if you would 
point out in what its sinfulness consists.”’ 

‘* Tt is a waste of time, for one thing, and that is 
sinful. And then it isa mere amusement. Every 
reflecting mind must see that the design of our 
Creator in placing us here, had reference to some- 
thing above idle pleasure-taking—and any deviation 
on our part from that design must be sinful.’’ 

** Yes, but you must remember, that all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy.”’ 

** A mere idle saying.”’ 

** Not at all, Miss Anderson. It is a truth, ex- 
pressed though it be in homely phrase, and one of 
Mind as well as body 


’ was the 


What do they do, pray, at 


very general application. 
needs recreation.” 

‘* But not such recreation as dancing. Surely, 
you will not call jumping about on the floor to the 
music of a piano or violin, conduct for a rational 
being. Look, now, at that cotillion! Is it not 
hard to convince yourself that the young ladies and 
gentlemen who compose it are really in their 
senses?”’ 

‘*And so you think it sinful to dance?”’ Mr. 
Green said, after pausing a moment or two to re- 
flect whether or no it would not be wasting words 
to endeavour to convince the young lady, that 
dancing was not only innocent in itself, but really 
useful to those who participated in it with actional 
moderation. His conclusion was not to waste his 
arguments. 

** Certainly I do,’’ was the emphatic answer. 

** Then, if you think it sinful, you ought not to 
participate in it, by any means,”’ he said gravely. 
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‘* But as I do not, and as my heels and toes have 
felt exceedingly restless ever since the music com- 
menced, I must seek out some one less conscien- 
tious than yourself.’’ And so saying, Mr. Green 
arose, and slightly bowing, turned away in search 
of a partner. In his next offer he was more suc- 
cessful. 

**O yes. I knew she wouldn’t refuse!’’ Miss 
Anderson remarked sarcastically, to a young lady 
by her side, as she saw Mr. Green with his partner 
complete anew set. ‘‘ Sarah Ellery would dance 
all night if she could get a partner. She’s a for- 
ward, bold kind of a girl, anyhow! I never could 
bear her. She would laugh and dance at a funeral, 
I believe. I should be sorry indeed, if I had all 
her idle words to answer for. A serious thought, I 
don’t suppose, ever passed through her head. And 
just see how foolishly she dresses. What use, I 
should like to know, is there in that bunch of 
flowers in her hair? Or in those rosettes. And 
her sleeves too—did you ever see such unbecoming 
things? But they’re the last fashion, and that’s all 
she cares about. And there’s Emeline Crawford 
in the same cotillion. She’d a great deal better be 
at home attending on her sick sister. Just look at 
Mary Walker’s waist! Isn’t she laced to death! 
It really makes me angry to see girls act so. She 
thinks Henry Jacobs admires a small waist, and 
so screws herself up to please his eye. It’s too bad! 
Well, thank goodness! I never was such a simple- 
ton. And there’s Caroline Murry with her sis- 
ter’s dress on! 
good dress between them, and go out alternately. 
It is certain you never see them together.”’ 

‘* Perhaps there is a reason why they cannot 
both leave home together,’’ suggested the lady by 
her side. 

** No doubt of it,”’ said Miss Anderson. ‘‘ That 
one dress is the reason, depend on it! You wouldn’t 
catch me out in any body else’s dress, I know! I'd 
be above going into company unless I could appear 
in my own clothes.”’ 

** Are you particularly acquamted with Caroline 
Murry and her sister?’’ asked the lady. 

‘* No—nor do I wish to be. I never keep com- 
pany with girls of their frivolous character.”’ 

‘* Why do you call them frivolous, Miss Ander- 
son?”’ 

‘* Look and judge for yourself. There is Caro- 
line, now before you. Watch her face for ten 
minutes at a time, and see if it has once a serious 
expression. Listen to her conversation, and note if 
she utters a serious word. All is froth and chaff.’’ 

**' You do not know Miss Murry, I find,’’ was 
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the lady’s quiet reply to this. ‘‘If you did, you 
would estimate her differently.’’ 

This rebuke offended Miss Anderson, and she 
replied a little warmly— 

‘*T am not in the habit of forming a wrong esti- 
mate of people. A tree is readily known by its 
fruits.’’ 

‘**Justly said,’’ returned the lady by her side, 
and then, as neither of them felt much inclined to 
continue in conversation with the other, a pro- 
longed silence followed. 

After Mr. Green had danced long enough to 
satisfy his excitable heels and toes, and had thought 
over, in the mean time, Miss Anderson’s objec- 
tions to the innocent amusement in which a large 
proportion of the younger members of the company 
were engaged, he felt curious to have a little more 
talk with her, and so took a vacant seat by her 
side. 

‘* Cant’t I prevail upon you to be my partner in 
the next set?’’ he said jocosely. 

‘*No, sir, you cannot!’’ was the prompt reply, 
while not a feature relaxed from its dignified, half 
offended expression. 

‘*T wish I could induce you to get upon the floor. 
I am sure you would feel better,’’ urged Mr. Green 
good humouredly. 

‘* If you are so anxious todance, Mr. Green, you 


can get plenty of partners. There is Caroline 


Murry. She’s always in the market for a cotil- 
lion.”” This was said with a very perceptible 
sneer. 


Now Mr. Green was in the habit of saying plain 
things, in a plain way to almost every one. He 
meant no offence; but it was a failing with him— 
so many of his friends thought—to speak out upon 
nearly all subjects the exact truth as it appeared to 
him. It was this peculiarity of his character which 
caused him to reply, notwithstanding Miss Ander- 
son was only a mere acquaintance, after this 
fashion. 

‘* Well now, Miss Anderson, to speak out the 
plain truth as it strikes me, I don’t think dancing 
at all to be compared, as an evil, with the spirit 
that prompts us to speak unkindly and censoriously 
of each other. Caroline Murry might dance with 
every young man in the room, and yet be perfectly 
innocent—but you cannot indulge in the temper 
that caused you to allude to her as you did just 
now, without committing sin.”’ 

‘* Honestly and justly spoken. Mr. Green!’’ said 
the lady to whom Miss Anderson had so freely in- 
dulged her ill-natured remarks. ‘‘I find we are 
getting two parties in our evening social assem- 
blies. A dancing party, and a party too conscien- 
tious te indulge in any amusements. The latter, 
having nothing to do but to sit and look on, and 
finding their subjects of conversation rather limited, 
soon fall to work and criticise, and find fault with 
those around them who do not look upon the world 
with their eyes. And what is even worse, too 
often indulge in an ill-natured and wicked judg- 
ment of their motives.”’ 
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‘© You do not refer to me, I hope,’’ Miss Ander- 
son said, looking the lady somewhat sternly in the 
face. 

‘*You know, my young friend, whether or no 
you have acted as I have said. If not, then I could 
not have alluded to you. If you have done so, 
however, the wise course for you is to go and sin 
no more in this respect.”’ 

‘* Thank you, ma’am!’’ returned Miss Anderson 
with offended dignity, and turned away. Ina few 
moments after, she arose and sought a place in 
another portion of the room, beside a young lady 
with whom she could interchange the very senti- 
ments that it best pleased her to utter. 

‘*Dancing versus ill-nature! Which is most 
sinful? That is the cause to be tried,’’ said Mr. 
Green, half laughing, as Miss Anderson stepped 
with a slow, dignified air across the room. 

‘* Yes, that has come to be the question,’’ re- 
marked the lady seriously. 

‘* And one not hard for sensible people to de- 
cide.”’ 

‘‘No. But, unfortunately, there are too few in 
society who think for themselves, and for them- 
selves determine principles of action. Dancing, 
for instance, is pronounced an evil in certain influ- 
ential quarters, and forthwith we find a number of 
persons who before had danced without the first 
thought of evil, giving up the delightful means of 
social enjoyment, seating themselves like stocks at 
an evening party, and throwing a chilling influence 
over every one who happens to come in contact 
with them. It is not the sound dictate of their own 
unbiassed judgment, that has led them to this 
course; but the mere result of prescriptive opinion. 
They do not, in the light of rational intelligence, 
determine a thing to be evil, in just the degree that 
it is done from an evil end. They know nothing of 
the doctrine that it is the end from which a thing 
is done, that gives quality to the action, and deter- 
mines it to be good or evil. But, it is insinuated 
into their minds that dancing, for instance, is wrong, 
and forthwith they give up dancing, which is only 
an innocent expression of joyful feelings—a mea- 
sured response of the body to exhilarating music— 
but retain all their ill-nature, selfishness, love of 
detraction, and every evil affection of their corrupt 
hearts. Instead of shunning these evils as sins, 
they give up dancing and indulge them fourfold.”’ 

‘* Really, you are warm upon the subject,’’ Mr. 
Green said, with his usual frankness. 

‘*Tt is because I feel warmly in regard to it. 
There is Miss Anderson, who has just left us, 
offended by my plain speaking. She has, among 
other ill-natured remarks, alluded to Caroline 
Murry and her sister in a very unkind manner. 
And yet the Miss Murrys are her superiors in 
every way—morally, as well as intellectually. Let 
me relate to you an incident in which all three 
were concerned, and which bears upon a sneering 
remark made by her a little while ago. You are 
aware, I presume, that when Mr. Murry died, he 
left an embarrassed estate. In the settlement of 
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this there was a good deal of mismanagement, 
finally resulting in the loss of every thing, except 
an annuity of two hundred dollars each for the two 
daughters, who, by the death of their father, were 
left alone in the world at the early age of sixteen. 
They were twin-sisters, and tenderly attached to 
each other. An aged aunt had always lived in their 
father’s house, and been dependent upon him. She 


BY MOONLIGHT. 
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concealed nothing from us. I need not go into 
a minute account of the interview. Its result was 
briefly this. A determination to give twenty dol- 
lars. The sum was a large one for them, but it 
was given in the spirit of pure self-sacrifice for the 
good of others. They were enabled to do it in this 
way. Their aunt is quite old, and they never, on 
that account, leave her alone. One of them always 


was, of course, thrown destitute upon the world. { remains with her. Of course both could not go 
But the affectionate girls would not permit her to { into company at the same time. Caroline was 
be separated from them. They took a small, neat { dressed to go out shopping when we called upon 
house, and a low rent, and after furnishing it as { them, and was going to purchase two handsome 
comfortably as was required, had the residue of { dresses, the patterns of which they had chosen, 
their father’s furniture, which had been left with with some other things, preparatory to the coming 
them, sold, and the amount obtained from it, in- $ social season. After we had stated our errand, 
vested so as to swell their regular income. This it Caroline thought a moment, and then proposed to 
did but slightly. Here they still live, with their ’ buy only one dress, as they could never go out 
aged aunt, ministering to all her wants, and deny- ; together, to be worn by the one whose turn it 
ing themselves in various ways in order to keep a ; should be to go into company. The sister instantly 
home for her. To their slender income they add $ acquiesced, with a cheerful pleasure that really 
whatever they can earn by sewing. But it requires caused the tears to dim my eyes. We remonstrated 
great economy and prudence for them to live—and —but they seemed to feel it to be an obligation, 
the practice of constant self-denial. But you al- which as Christians, they owed to the poor— 
ways find them cheerful. Look at Caroline now! thanked us for reminding them of their duty, and 
Is there a happier or sweeter face here to-night? handed us twenty dollars! Now, as a sequel to 
Her temper is as sweet as her face. She looks this, I cannot help alluding to the fact, that the 
upon every one with kindness, and never speaks of ; young lady who was too conscientious to give to 
another except to allude to some good quality. the poor, and too conscientious to dance, did not 
‘* During the early part of the winter, an effort hesitate to sneer at these sisters, because she had 
was made among the members of the church to * made the discovery that they owned but one party 
which both the Miss Murrys and Miss Anderson ° dress, alleging it as her belief, that the reason why 
belong, to raise a certain sum of money to buy fuel, only one of them was seen in company at a time, 
food, and clothing for the poor of the congregation. was because they had only one decent dress be- 
Miss Anderson is an orphan as well as the others, tween them!”’ 
—but with this difference—she has an income of } Mr. Green sat silent and thoughtful for some 
two thousand dollars a year, and they, as I have time after his companion had ceastd speaking. 
said, but two hundred each. Well, it fell to my Then he made his own commenis upon the inci- 
lot to call, with another lady, upon Miss Anderson. dents related. ‘These need not be mentioned here. 
When we stated our errand, she drew herself up He soon after moved to the side of Caroline Murry, 
coolly, and said, that she made it a point not to and kept his place most of the evening. He found 
give to poor people. Their poverty was usually her intelligent, and kind in her allusions to every 
their own fault, and to supply their wants was only one—even to Miss Anderson, pitying rather than 
to encourage them in idleness and improvidence. censuring her for her false views in regard to danc- 
We did not urge the matter upon her, for we ing, and making the excuse for her of a defective 
wished all who gave to do so in cheerfulness and education. 
freedom. Our next call was upon the twin sisters. After that, Mr. Green was a regular visitor at 
I cannot soon forget that interview. Both myself, the house of the sisters. Miss Anderson sneers at 
and the friend who accompanied me, were on terms this—but will no doubt attend Caroline’s wedding 
of close intimacy with them, and they therefore soon, as she will be invited. 
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Even on the brow of night, 
Lovely is the rainbow’s hue: 

In thy pale ethereal light, 

Zone of beauty! thou art bright 
As the bow the daylight drew. 


BY MOONLIGHT. 


Beaming from the midnight storm, 
Art thou not more meet to cheer us? 

Ts not hope a fairer form 

Reared alone, than when there swarm 
Dear delights around and near us? 
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SKETCHES OF PARIS. 


BY A PARISIAN.—TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
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GOING A SHOPPING. 


Once we had shops filled with pretty things, then 
we had stores; now the stores are changed into 
immense bazaars, upon entering which, you may 
imagine a whole town of curiosities to lie before you. 

On the ground floor, spacious apartments, orna- 
mented with splendour, counters in a new style, 
mirrors on all sides, a painted and waxed floor, and 
magnificent carpets. You imagine yourself de- 
ceived, you fancy yourself in the gallery at Ver- 
and would hot dare to ask for a small 
quantity of flannel, or a piece of waistcoating in 
such a palace, if it were not that you perceive a 
world of clerks and shop boys, coming and going, 
folding and unfolding, measuring shawls, and sell- 


sailles, 


ing scarfs, silks, cravats! and a crowd of people of 


all classes, looking, admiring and buying. 
If you wish to go into one of those great estab- 


lishments, which, despising the outward show of 
signs and patterns, leave such quackery to shops of 


a second order, (for example, those of the Ville de 
VOL. XXVIIL.—2 








Paris,) a gentleman in a black coat, and distin- 
guished for the suavity of his manners, presents 
himself immediately to know what you want. 

** A muslin dress.”’ 

The handsome gentleman bows, makes you a 
sign to follow him, and walks forward. He causes 
you to pass through various apartments; there are 
the woollen department, the silk, that of fancy arti- 
cles, of merinoes, of French shawls, cachemires, 
and adozen more. At last you arrive at the muslin 
room. 

Your conductor bows and retires. You now find 
yourself opposite to several elegant young men, with 
very good manners, who express themselves well, 
and remind you of the loungers about the theatres. 

These gentlemen spread out the wares before 
you, with a grace and politeness which charms you 
—captivated by what they show you, enchanted by 
their politeness and gallantry, you allow yourself to 
be persuaded. You intended to spend only 200 
francs, you are now in debt to the amount of 1,000. 
You exclaim-- 
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14 SKETCHES 


**T have not so much with me!”’ 

‘*Tt is of no consequence at all, madame, 
quick answer. ‘‘ Do not let that stop you. Choose 
any thing you want. ‘Take it with you, or let us 


” 


is the 


send it, just as you please!” 

How is it possible to resist such politeness, such 
confidence, such urbanity; you make other pur- 
chases, and give your address. They will send every 
thing home; the young men bow, and offer to show 
you the way to the door, but you refuse; you are 
sure you can find it yourself. Nevertheless you are 
very apt to get lost among the silks, or become be- 
wildered in the cachemere shawls, or batistes; but 
there are always officious clerks who will lead you 
out of the labyrinth. 

These great stores, instituted upon so royal a 
plan, are generally only frequented by the rich, 
and by actresses at the height of their fame, by the 
commercial aristocracy, who will only wear what 
comes from one particular shop, and can never ad- 
mire what has been bought anywhere else. The 
shops with signs and windows filled with pretty 
articles of dress, have a much gayer appearance 
from without; and although besides the ground 
floor, they almost all have large rooms up stairs, 
grisettes, citizens, and even country people are seen 
in them. You may meet there a specimen of every 
class of society, and often observe strange and 
amusing scenes. 

‘There is always a crowd before the windows—a 
crowd of women, young and old, pretty and ugly, 
all so fond of dress. How they admire these shawls, 
so beautifully folded, and these dresses, arrrayed so 
artistically across each other! [.isten a moment. 

‘**T like that red one on top best; red is so becom- 
ing to me.”’ 

‘Oh! Adelaide, if I had a cravat like that to 
wear to your wedding, how happy I should be!”’ 

‘* What a sweet shaw!!”’ 

** The figure of it is beautiful.”’ 

**It is a French cachemire; how long I have 
wanted one.”’ 

And the lady sighs. A great many ladies sigh 
when they look into shop windows. 

Let us go inside. Here is a rich old lady who is 
going to buy a dress at 29 sous a yard, and who, 
for fear of being cheated, has brought with her her 
sister, her niece, and her sempstress. She will look 
at thirty pieces before she decides upon one; for 
nobody is so particular as a lady who is no longer 
young, and who has never been handsome. 

Here is a pretty littke woman with a young man, 
they are a new married couple; they will not buy 
any thing without consulting each other. The hus- 
band wants a waistcoat, the wife adress. Waist- 
coats are shown to the husband, who says to his 
wife—- 

‘* Which do you like the best of all those?”’ 

‘* But, my dear, you had better choose. It is for 
you.”’ 

‘* No matter. I wish it to be according to your 
taste. You always know. I like that which pleases 


you.” 


OF PARIS. 


‘** And do you look at these. Which will make 
me the prettiest dress?”’ 

**T! I know nothing about such things.”’ 

‘Yes! Yes, you must choose it. I will take 
whichever you prefer.”’ 

After a long consultation, the husband chooses 
the dress, the wife the waistcoat; the consequence 
is, the lady wanted a green dress, he has fixed upon 
a gray one; the gentleman wanted a striped waist- 
coat, she has chosen a spotted one. They bite their 
lips, and try to look pleased, and are in reality very 
much displeased with their purchases. 

Here is a tall woman who talks very loud, and 
moves from side to side as she does so. She must 
be a sempstress. She applies to every shopman. 
She has in her hand a small bit of some stuff that 
she wants to match; she looks at twenty different 
pieces, exclaiming: 

‘This is it. Oh, no, no it is not that, this is a 
shade darker.”’ 

After exhausting the patience of the shopmen for 
three quarters of an hour, she at last finds it, and 
takes—a quarter of a yard. 

Here are two grisettes looking at merinoes for 
spencers; but they cannot decide as to the colour. 
The shopman exhausts his commercial vocabulary 
to persuade them to take that of which he has the 
most. 

‘* Take this, Miss. You will be pleased with it, 
I know, and it will wear so well, you will come 
back and thank me for it. It is a very fashionable 
colour.”’ 

Farther on, a young girl is examining a simple 
shawl, a very humble one, which she wishes to 
make a present to her mother; for this she has put 
by a little money at a time for the last year. She 
has not been able to lay up much, but her mother 
will have a shaw! for Sundays, and she is in great 
need of one. 

A stout gentleman comes in with a lady leaning 
on his arm. By the ill pleased look on the gentle- 
man’s face, and by his manner of frowning, it is 
easy to perceive that he has come to make some 
purchases for his wife. 

Look. ‘hey are approaching the counter, the 
gentleman separates his arm from the lady’s, and 
throws himself into a chair, saying— 

** Well! choose what you want, since you are 
always wanting something. What plagues wives 
are. Bachelors are lucky fellows! They have not 
to pay for all these things.”’ 

‘* You cannot complain of me; I spend very little 
on my dress.”’ 

** Quite enough, I think.”’ 

‘**T have worn this dress three years.” 

‘And if you had worn it ten, and it still looked 
new, what need you have another? but go on.”’ 

The lady looks at different stuffs; when she sees 
any thing she likes, she shows it to her husband, 
who asks the price of it, and makes a grimace, 
muttering—— 

‘It is too dear. I told you how much I would 
spend. I will not go beyond it.”’ 
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‘* But, my dear, I want a good dress, and avery ; humour, because he has obliged his wife to take a 
little more’’— little less than the proper quantity for her dress, 


‘** My dear, I don’t understand that at all. You telling her that she always wears them too full. 


must be economical——choose something cheaper.”’ Whatever may be the satisfaction of such people, 


The lady tries very hard to persuade him; buthe ‘ it never can exceed that of the poor young girl 
intrenches himself behind the words economy and who has brought her little savings to purchase a 
order, until he carries his point. shawl for her mother. 


The stout gentleman now goes away in a good 
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A CHILD’S THOUGHT. 


BY W. H. BURLEIGH. 


Sue stood with open lips and earnest eye, Tranced in a bliss too perfect for our sphere, 
Her eager face turned upward to the sky, Might well believe she held communion high 
Watching the heavy clouds, that o’er the blue With the pure spirits of the upper sky, 

The deepening darkness of their shadows threw, And heard the songs that ransomed spirits sing, 
While, ever and anon, a quivering light And golden harps with music quivering! 


Burst from their folds and made them briefly bright— 
“ Daughter?” her mother said, with gentlest tone, 


“ Too long you linger while the rain comes on— 
Haste— for the clouds grow darker.” 


A moment’s splendor quenched in deeper gloom, 
And followed by the far-off thunder’s boom! 


Delight, half-tempered by religious awe, Then the child 
Kindled her face at all she heard and saw; Looked in her mother’s serious face, and smiled 

And her clear eye grew brighter, with the glow ‘ With more of meaning than could be allied 

Of thoughts that stirred her bosom’s depths below. To human words: ‘Oh, mother dear!” she cried, 

What radiant vision to her gaze was given? (As burst again the thunder’s sullen roar,) 

What rapturing meledy was heard from heaven 4 “I hear God’s horses trampling Heaven’s high floor!” 


For who beheld her thus, all eye, all ear, 
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THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH KITCHEN. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN SANDERSON, AUTHOR OF “THE AMERICAN IN PARIS,” ETC. 


Tue English are before all nations in bull-dogs; 
perhaps also in morals; but for the art of dressing 
themselves and their dinners the first honours are 
due by general acknowledgment to the French. 
The French are therefore entitled to our first and 
most serious consideration. 


FRENCH KITCHEN. 

The Revolution having broken up the French 
clerical nobility, cookery was brought out from the 
cloisters, and made to breathe the free and ventila- 
ted air of common life, and talents no longer en- 
grossed by the few, were forced into the service of 
the community. A taste was spread abroad, and a 
proper sense of gastronomy impressed upon the 
public mind. Eating-houses, or restaurans, and 
cafés multiplied, and skill was brought out by 
competition to the highest degree of cultivation and 
development. The number of such houses now in 
Paris alone, exceeds six thousand. But the short- 
est way to give value to a profession is to bestow 
honour and reward upon those who administer its 
duties, and to this policy, nowhere so well under- 
stood as in Paris, the French kitchen chiefly owes 
its celebrity. I begin therefore with a brief notice 
of some of its most distinguished artists. 

I must premise, however, that in fine arts gene- 
rally, and eating in particular, America lags behind 
the civilization of Europe, a deficiency the more to 
be deplored that ingenious foreigners who visit us, 
do not fail to infer from it a low state of morals and 
intellect. How, indeed, entertain a favourable opi- 
nion of a nation which gives us bad dinners! I must 
observe, too, that women are the natural pio- 
neers in this and other matters of taste, and that 
their special province is to take care their country 
be not justly at least subjected to these injurious 
imputations. Men, it is true, are accounted the 
best cooks, and the kitchen, like the grammar, 
prefers the masculine to the feminine gender; but 
this argues no incapacity in the sex, as I shall show 
hereafter, but a mere physical inferiority. The 
best culinary critics and natural legislators in this 
department, are indisputably women. And farther, 
it is scarcely possible to impress the world with an 
idea of one’s gentility without a studied knowledge 
of this science, its very language having become 
a part of the vocabulary of polite conversation. All 
over Europe it is ranked with the liberal sciences, 
and has its apparatus, its technology like the rest. 
Indeed, a very sensible French writer, president of 
the court of Cassation, has declared gastronomy to 
be of greater use and dignity than astronomy; ‘‘for,”’ 
says he, ‘‘ we have stars enough, and we can never 
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have enough of dishes.’’ Nor is it to be looked at 
as a mere accomplishment to him or her who visits 
Paris, but a dire necessity. How often, alas, have 
I seen a poor countryman seated in despair at a 
French table, scratching his head over its crabbed 
catalogue of hard names, as a wrecked voyager who 
looks from his plank upon the desolate sea for some 
signs of safety—upon its fifty soups, its consommé ; 
puré, @ la julien; its casserolle, grenouilles, poulets 
en blanquets, §-c. Nothing can he see, for the life of 
him, in all this, but castor oil, green owls, and chick- 
ens in blankets. 

Some writers do indeed pretend that republican- 
ism is of a gross nature, and opposed to_any high 
degree of polish in this and the other arts. But it 
is sheer assertion without a shadow of evidence. 
Surely, the Roman who dined at Lucullus’s, with 
Tully and Pompeius Magnus, in the ‘Hall of 
Apollo;’’ and surely the Athenian, who passed his 
morning at an oration of Pericles in the senate, 
who strolled after dinner with Phidias to the Pan- 
theon, who went to the new piece of Sophocles at 
night, and to complete his day supped with Aspa- 
sia, was not greatly to be pitied or contemned by 
the most flagrant gourmands of Crockford’s or 
Tortoni’s. These are but foreign and monarchical 
prejudices, which will wear away under the slow 
but sure influence of time and the ladies. Indeed, 
if I am not greatly mistaken, there is a revolution 
in eating silently going on in this country at this 
very time. Many persons in our large cities begin 
already to show taste in culinary inquiries, and a 
proper appreciation of the dignity of the subject; 
and, in some instances, a degree of the enthusiasm 
which always accompanies and intimates genius, 
and which leaves the question about capacity for 
the higher attainments indisputable. I know a 
lady of this city—a Quaker lady—who never speaks 
of terrapins without placing her hand upon her 
heart. I shall now proceed, without any apology for 
selecting the ‘* Lady’s Book”’ as a proper medium, 
to offer some remarks upon this interesting subject. 

The classical school has at its head the name of 
Beauvilliers, of the Rue Richelieu, No. 20. He 
was in great vogue at the end of the imperial go- 
vernment, and in 1814, 15, shared with Verry the 
favour of ‘‘ our friends the enemy,”’ as he used to 
vall the allies. He left a standard work, in one vol. 
8vo, on the Art de Cuisine, and closed his illustri- 
ous career the same year as Napoleon, and his 
monument rivals the heroes of Wagram and Rivoli, 
at Pere la Chaise. He died, too, of a good old age, 
in the course of nature; while the tap of the drum 
was thy death larum, Prince of Moscow. 
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At the head of the romantic school, and ahead at 
no moderate distance, is Jean de Careme, whose 
works are in the hands of every one, and whose 
name is identified with the great personages of his 
age. His descent is from the famous Chef of Leo 
X., and is called Jean de Careme, (Jack of Lent,) 
in honour of a soupe maigre he invented for his 
holiness during the abstemious season. He began 
his studies with a regular course of roasting, under 
celebrated professors, served his time to sauces 
under Richaut, of the House of the Prince de Condé, 
and finished his studies with Robert the elder, au- 
thor of ‘‘Elegance Moderne,’’ a person remarkable 
not only for his great invention, but for a bad 
memory, as you may see in his epitaph— 

Qui des l’age le plus tendre, 
Inventa la soupe Robert; 
Mais jamais il ne peut apprendre 
Ni son credo ni son Pater. 


After refusing nearly all the sovereigns of Europe, 
he was prevailed upon to become chef to George 
IV. at 1600 guineas per annum. But at Carlton 
House he was before the age, and quit after a few 
months, indignant at wasting his time upon a na- 
tion so imperfectly able to appreciate his services. 
On his return he accepted an appointment from the 
Baron Rothschild, and remained with ‘‘ the Jew,”’ 
dining the best men of a glorious age, and acquiring 
new laurels till the close of life, with the conscious 
pride of having consecrated his entire mind to the 
advantage and honour of his native country.—Drop 
a tear, gentle reader, if thou hast ever tasted a soupe 
maigre a la Pape Pie-sept, or Potage ala Roths- 
child—-a tear upon the memory of Jack of Lent! 

Verry, of the Palais Royal, also is of this school, 
He feasted the 
allied sovereigns, and has a monument at Pere la 
Chaise, on which you will read this simple inscrip- 
tion, 


and belongs to the haute cuisine. 


* His life was devoted to the useful arts.”’ 


This is a name also to be revered wherever eat- 
ing is held in proper veneration—a veritable and 
authentic artist, seeking fame by no diplomatic 
trick, no ruse de cuisine, but honestly and instinct- 
ively obeying the impulses of his splendid abilities. 
He employed his mornings and heat of imagination 
in composing—pouring out a vast number of dishes, 
as Virgil used to do verses of the A®neid, and 
giving his afternoons, when fancy was cool and 
judgment predominated, to revisal, correction, and 
experiment. A person came in once of a morning 
inconsiderately to consult him, and addressing the 
waiter, ‘‘Pas visible, Monsieur,’’ replied the gar- 
gon, with an air significative of his sense of the 
impropriety, ‘‘/2 composé;’’ —and the gentleman 
with an apologetic bow retired. 

I omit many others of nearly equal dignity, for 
want of space. There is one, however, of the old 
school, who, like Homer or Hesiod, announced from 
afar the future glory of his country, whom I cannot 
pass altogether in silence—Vatel. While in Paris, 
I went out to Chantilli—the Utica of the gourmands 
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—not, as you may conceive, to see the races, or the 
stables of the great Condé, that cost thirty millions, 
or his magnifique maison de Plaisance, which 
opened its folding doors to a thousand guests of a 
night, but . . . I stood in the very spot in which the 
illustrious Martyr fell upon his sword—the very 
in which he screamed in glorious agony— 
‘Quoi le marais n’arrive pas encore!”’ and died. 
Poor fellow! scarce had they drawn the fatal knife 
from his throat when the codfish arrived. I would 
give more of this tragical history, but it is told in 
its beautiful details by Madame de Sevigné, to 
whom the reader is respectfully referred ... I must 
hasten to other branches of my subject. 

Houses of established notoriety in Paris, are quite 
numerous, beginning, most of them, upon the fame 


spot 


of a single dish, and many new ones are struggling 
into notice by some specific excellence. So inge- 
nious persons often practise one of the virtues, and 
thereby get up a reputation for all the others. For 
ices you go to Tortoni’s, of course; for a vol-au- 
vent, to the Provincial Brothers; for a delicious 
salmi, to the Café de Paris; to Verry’s for truffles, 
and to the Rocher Cancale for turbots, frogs, and 
its exquisite wines. The great repute of this house 
(the Rocher) was originally founded upon oysters. 
It first overcame the prejudice against those months 
which are undistinguished by the letter r, serving 
its oysters equally delicious in all the months of 
the year. It gave a dinner in 1819, which was the 
topic of general conversation for one month—about 
two weeks more than is given in Paris to a revo- 
lution. The bill is published for the eye of the 
curious in the Almanach des Gourmands. Frogs 
having been made to talk by AZsop, and looking 
so very like little babies, when swimming in their 
ponds, many dilettanti, especially ladies, feel an 
aversion to eating them; and the French, being the 
first of the moderns to introduce them generally 
upon the table, have infixed thereby a stigma inde- 
libly upon the French name, their brachtrachtonymi- 
cal designation being now as significative as the 
**John Bull’’ of a neighbouring kingdom. An 
Englishman being compelled lately to go to Paris 
on business, and holding frogs in abhorrence, espe- 
cially French frogs, carried his provisions with him. 
I take the occasion to state that this was an idle 
apprehension, and that Paris not only has other 
provisions now, but that this quadruped is even less 
common, perhaps, in the French than the Eng- 
lish kitchen. But, indeed, to the refined and in- 
genious it is in good esteem, always—especially to 
professors, doctors, savans, and diplomatists, the 
classes most addicted to gourmandize in all coun- 
tries. These do not forget that the same immortal 
bard who sang of heroes and the gods, sang also 
of bulfrogs. 

The French being naturally a more social people 
than the English, and being less wealthy, and 
having less comfortable homes, frequent more pub- 
lic-houses; so that these establishments are, of 
course, made to excel in decoration and conveni- 


ence as well as science. Indeed, cookery at home, 
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and many other things at home, will always want 
the stimulus necessary to a very high state of im- 
provement. No one of the arts has attained emi- 
nence ever, unless fostered by rivalship and public 
patronage, and brought under the popular inspec- 
tion. Much is said about the undomesticated way 
of the French living, but certain it is that the social 
qualities have gained more than the domestic have 
lost, and it is certain that the wealthy and fashion- 
able French are after all less erratic in their habits 
and less discontented with their homes than the 
domestic and comfortable English. Comfort! com- 
fort! nothing but comfort! To escape, they wander 
everywhere upon the broad sea and land, and re- 
side among the Loo-koos, Creeks, and Negroes— 
everywhere disgusted. Where—into what uncivil- 
ized nook of earth can you go without finding even 
their women? 


“If to the west you roam, 
There some blue’s ‘at home.’ 
Among the blacks of Carolina, 
Or fly you to the east, you see 
Some Mrs. Hopkins at her tea 
And toast, upon the walls of China.” 


The very genteel Parisians do not incumber their 
houses with kitchens at all, and that ugly hebdoma- 
dal event, a washday, is totally unknown in the 
Parisian domestic economy. The families dine out 
in a family group, or by appointment with friends, 
or the dinner is served in their apartments—a duty 
which is assigned to an individual you meet every- 
where in a white nightcap and apron, and whom 
they call a traiteur. Not a fellow to be quartered 
and his head set up on the Temple Bar, but a loyal 
subject, very welcome in the best houses, and dig- 
nified as the entrepreneur general of diplomatic 
dinners. 

What a gay and animated picture the Parisian 
restaurant with its spacious mirrors, and marble 
tables gracefully distributed, with its pretty woman 
at the contoir, erected for her often at the expense 
of many thousand frances, and with its linen of the 
winnowed snow, the whole displayed at night under 
a blaze of glittering chandeliers, and alive with its 
joyous and various company! ‘The custom of din- 
ing the best bred ladies in these public saloons give 
them an air of elegance, decency and vivacity it 
is in vain to hope for under any direction where 
there is a public separation of the sexes, as in Eng- 
land and America. 

Cooking, like the drama, will conform with pub- 
lic opinion, and bad eaters and bad judges of a play 
are alike the ruin of good houses, and the reputa- 
tion of the artists. Woe to the gastronomy of a 
people whose public taste is gross and uncultivated. 
In those countries where men dine with cynical 
voracity in fifteen minutes, why talk of it?—dine, 
as Careme eloquently and indignantly expresses it, 
as if they had craws for the comminution of their 
food after its deglutition. 

I remember about five hundred dyspeptics who 
used to group themselves about the Red Sulphur, 
(which they preferred of all the Virginia Springs 
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for the abundance of its table;) how they used to 
saunter about in little squads, or huddle altogether 
at the source of the little raby and sulphurous foun- 
tain, and discourse the live long day of gastric 
juices, peristaltic motions, kneading of stomachs, 
virtues of aliments and remedies, inquiring dili- 
gently into the cause that might be assigned for the 
almost epidemic prevalence of this disease; some 
blaming the stars, some hot rolls, others the caco- 
chymical qualities of our American climate, and a 
few threatened to leave the country. T'wo Virginia 
members believed it was the exciting nature of our 
institutions, and they sat about upon stumps, (these 
gentlemen having a great affinity for stumps,) pale, 
abdominous, and wan, and nearly disgusted with 
republicanism; and there was an Irish gentleman, 
who had a strong suspicion he might have been 
changed at nurse, for he was a healthy baby. 
These things are better managed in China. 
Chewing is done, they say, at a large Chinese ordi- 
dinary, by a kind of isochronical movement, regu- 
lated by music. They have a leader, as at our 
concerts, and up go the jaws upon sharp F, and 
down upon G flat. I wish our ‘‘Conscript Fathers’ 
at Washington, if it would not interfere too much 
with the liberty of the subject, would take this 
matter under consideration, and if, themselves, they 
would chew and digest a little more their dinners 
and speeches, I beg leave to intimate, it would be 
not only a personal comfort, but an economy of the 
money and reputation of the republic. The destiny 
of a nation, says a sensible French writer, may 
depend upon the digestion of the first minister. 
Who knows, then, but the distress that has fallen, 
without any assignable cause, like a blight upon 
our prosperity; that the contentious ill-humours of 
our two houses; their sparrings, duellings, flog- 
gings, removal of deposits, expungings, vetoings, 
and disruption of cabinets, may not be chiefly 
owing to an imperfect mastication by the two ho- 
nourable bodies, the president, secretaries, and 
others entrusted with the mismanagement of the 
country. Legislation on such subjects is not with- 
out respectable precedent. The emperor Domitian 
had it brought regularly before his senate what 
sauce he should employ upon a turbot. It was 
put to vote in committee of the whole, and the de- 
cree (as related by Tacitus, and translated by the 
Almanach des Gourmands) was a sauce piquant. 
The entire force of appetite is concentrated in 
Paris, upon two meals, and an infinite variety of 
dishes is sought to give enjoyment to these two 
meals. To dine on a single dish the French call 
an ‘‘atrocity.’’ The precept of the gourmand is to 
economize appetite and prolong pleasure, and there- 
fore intermediate refreshments of all kinds are 
strictly forbidden. Cake-shops are patronized by 
foreigners only. Madame Felix—alas, how diffi- 
cult to resist her seducing little pies!—sells 15,000 
daily! If you offer to touch one in company with 
a Frenchwoman, she insists on your not impairing 
the integrity of your appetite for the regular meals; 
and she only remarks, ‘‘C’est pour les Anglais.”’ 
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While the allies staid in Paris, Madame Sullot sold 
from her room, twelve feet square, of her incom- 
parable petits patés 12,000 per day. The English- 
man will have his breakfast, will have his lunch, 
his dinner and supper, and thus anticipating hunger 
has no meal at all of enjoyment. So, also, is he 
morose and peevish, snuffing with suspicious nose 
the flavour of his wine, and approaching his dishes 
with a degustatory fastidiousness, not unlike that 
town mouse so well described by Lafontaine. In 
the cafés you see him alone at his table, spooning 
his soup, and encouraging appetite by preliminary 
excitements, or with newspaper, eating and perus- 
ing, apparently seeing no one, with an air that inti- 
mates the very great honour he does the French 
nation by dining at all. Moreover, they do not in 
Paris, as in London, under pretext of giving an 
appetite, cozen you out of your dinner by oysters. 
A Frenchman, on a visit to England, once tried 
this experiment; but, after eating three dozen, he 
declared he did not feel in the least more hungry 
than when he began. 

The rules of eating of the French table are as ac- 
curately defined as axioms of geometry—but these 
rules I defer to another occasion. 


The French Breakfast.—-It is not your ghost of a 
breakfast, tea and toast and the newspaper, to 
guests eating intheirsleep. It is late; it is at eleven; 
above all it is with appetite sharp from early exer- 
cise; it is the ornamental butter of gold in a fine 
frost-work, as if winter herself had woven it, spicy 
as Epping or Goshen, and the little loaf and heav- 
ing omelet, the agreeable ragout, the fruit and fra- 
grant Burgundy, spread as by the fair hand of 
Ceres herself upon the snowy linen, bordered blue 
or red, to enhance its immaculate whiteness. And 
for those who leve better Araby and the Indies, 
coffee poured from the strainer, fresh and aromatic, 
into the gilded porcelain, with rich cream, or of a 
strength to be diluted with more than half milk, 
poured out exactly at the point of ebullition;—but 
the Chambertin or Burgundy to refined tastes is 
better. Coffee, pure, and at its side the little glass 
of Cognac or Maraschino, worth a pilgrimage to 
Mocha, is the glorious appendix of the dinner. 

The French Dinner.—Atmosphere from 13 to 16 
degrees, Reaumur. Dining-room simple, with only 
mirrors and a few agreeable pictures by Teniers. 
A light soup introduces this meal, by all means 
without bread, followed by a gentle glass of claret. 
A rich and heavy soup, where any thing else is to 
be served, is a total misconception of a dinner. 
Then follow, with a nice regard to succession and 
analogy, fish, poultry, roasts, with the entremets, 
and finally game. A delicate eater may begin 
with a paté of larks or other petit plat, and over- 
leap the fish, which deadens somewhat the sense of 
delicious aromas; and the dessert is spared always 
by the very prudent of both sexes. The monstrous 
desserts are superseded by a better taste. Instead 
of the Louvre or St. Peter’s, of such dimensions as 
required sometimes the ceiling to be removed, you 
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have now for the robust olfactories a little Gruer 
cheese—-or for the softer sex, perhaps, an ice, a 
creme soufflé, and you may offer a Dutch lady an 
accompaniment to her coffee, a little Cupid just 
starting from sugar candy into life. Each service 
must have the air of abundance. Any apprehen- 
sion of deficiency, or the being obliged to refuse out 
of politeness, would check the appetite and natural 
All that you admit upon 
in your glass to be drunk; 


impulses of the guests. 

your plate is to be eaten; 
you intimate otherwise the badness of the fare, and 
insult your host; besides to have the eyes larger 
than the appetite is proverbially vulgar. No solos 
are allowed, or ‘‘long yarn,”’ as it is styled, and 
lions are in bad taste. Also, there is no rush of 
Waiters; servants at the slightest hint anticipate 
your wants, and a tender conversation is never in- 
terrupted by the untimely interposition or removal 
of a dish; observing always that a sentence, though 
two-thirds gone, should it even be a declaration, is 
to be suspended at the entrance of a dinde auz tru- 
No one at table descants on the excellence of 
There is no surprise at what 
In conversation gentlemen 


a dish or the wine. 
one is used to daily. 
are to be without pretension, and ladies, if possible, 
without coquetry, and the mind, by all means, left 
No one is pressed—all is 
‘‘fortuitous elegance and unstudied grace;”’ this is 
one of Johnson’s definitions of happiness. In the 
first course the guest is required to be polite merely; 
he is expected to be gallant in the second, and at 
the dessert he may be affectionate; but after the 
champagne . . . (no rules of propriety are laid down 
in any of the books.) 

In the drawing-room is merry conversation and 
music, if excellent, tea of a rich flavour, or punch 
of the best. Together at eleven—in bed at mid- 
night. 

The English and French hare with truffles, is a 
delicacy well worth our canvas-backs. The Ro- 
man ladies believed the food of hares improved 
beauty. Martial, in an epigram, tells of a woman 
so ugly in his time, as to set hares at defiance. I 
do not know if the modern hare inherits this beau- 
tifying quality, and few of my female acquaintances 
have any interest in the inquiry. Many sensible 
people, however, believe there is such efficacy in 
nourishment, and it is worth consideration. Achil- 
les, they remind us, was fed on lion’s marrow, and 
Madame Grisi, I have heard said, was nourished 
in her tender years upon nightingales’ tongues, a 
diet much to be recommended to others of the quire, 
some of whom seem to have been brought up upon 
bulfrogs. 

It is a matter of much interest to those who would 
dine out to have their sense of eating, as far as pos- 
sible, refined. By rich persons, who entertain, bad 
eaters are held in a kind of horror, and shunned as 
much as tuneless ears by musicians. ‘To serve an 
exquisite dish to a face that expresses no rapture—it 
is Timotheus’ song to the Scythian, who preferred 
the neighing of a horse. And well-bred gour- 
mands are known to have applied often certain 


to its natural impulses. 
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diagnostics by which to detect indifferent or refined 
eaters. When a dish of indisputable excellence is 3 
served, it is expected the very aspect of it willex- 3 
cite in a well-organized person all the powers of 
taste, and any one who, under such circumstances, 
shows no flashes of desire, no radiant ecstacy of 
countenance, is noted down at once as unworthy, 
and left out in subsequent invitations. 

The learned author of the Physiognomie du Gout, 
has given three sets of dishes, (I beg leave to trans- 
late for your edification,) which he calls eprouvettes 
gastronomiques, or tests of good eaters, suited to 
three several conditions of fortune—for you are not 
to suppose a person born in the Rue Coquenard, 
though equally endowed, should have the same 
acumen as one bred au premier in the Rue Rivoli, 
or the vicinity of the Palais Royale. Here they 
are: 

FIRST CLASS. 
Revenue 5000 francs. ( Mediocrity.) 
A large veal steak, larded, and done in its own 


gravy. 


A farmyard turkey, stuffed with chestnuts, from 
Lyons. 

Tame-pigeons, fattened, and larded with a slice 
of bacon, done nicely. 

Eggs a la neige. 

A dish of sour-kraut, garnished with sausages, 
and crowned with bacon from Strasbourg. 

Expressions.—Pest! that looks well; we must do 
it honour. 


SECOND CLASS. 

Revenue 15,000 francs. (Easy circumstances.) 

Chine of beef cur rose, piqué, done in its own 
gravy. 

Haunch of venison, chopped-pickle-sauce. 

A boiled turbot. 

Leg of mutton, presalé a la Provengale. 

A turkey with truffles. 

Early sweet peas. 

Expressions. — Mami! a delicious spectacle. — 
This is indeed a regale. 

THIRD CLASS. 
Revenue 30,000 francs. (Affluence.) 

A piece of poultry, 7 lbs., stuffed with truffles of 
Perigord till it becomes a spheroid. 

An enormous pie of Strasbourg, in form of a } 
bastion. 

A large carp from the Rhine, a la chambod, rich- 3 
ly decorated. ; 

Quails with truffles, a la Mosle, laid on pieces } 
of buttered toast, and sweet basil. 

A rich pike, piqué, stuffed and soaked in cream 
of lobsters, secundum artem. 

A pheasant @ son point, piqué en troufet, resting > 
on a roast, done holy-alliance-fashion. 

One hundred asparagus, 5 or 6 lines in diameter, 
in season, sauce a l'osmagome. 

Two dozen ortolans, a la Provengale, as described 
in the secretaire, and cuisinier. 

A pyramid of maringues, with vanilla and rose. 
(This last for women only, and men of feminine 
and delicate habits.) 


ee 


Exzpressions.—Ah, milord! An admirable man is 
your cook! Such dishes are found on your table 
only. 

The last of these bills, our learned author thinks 
a decisive test of cultivated taste and natural en- 
dowments. ‘‘I was lately,’’ says he, ‘‘ at a dinner 
of gourmands of this third category, and had a fair 
chance of verifying the effects. After a first course 
an enormous coc-vierge de Burbezieur, truffé a tout 
rompre, et un Gibraltar de foie gras de Strasbourg, 
was brought in. . .. In the whole assembly this ap- 
parition produced a marked effect, but difficult to 
Something like the silent laugh de- 
scribed by Cooper. In fact conversation ceased 
among all the guests. ‘Their hearts were too full! 
The attentions of all were soon turned to the skill 
of the carvers, and when the plates of distribution 
were passed round, I saw succeed each other, in 


be described. 


every countenance, the fire of desire, the ecstasy of 
joy, the perfect repose of beatitude! 

Persons are rarely subject to these violent emo- 
tions, if not bred in Paris, and to many they might 
appear exaggerated, but let them look into history. 
I will cite a few authentic anecdotes in illustration 
of this part of the subject; and I will show, too, that 
these gastronomic emotions and elegant dinners do 
not appertain exclusively to the French, and are 
marks of a high civilization in all countries. 

Fontenelle, dining a friend one day, and his po- 
liteness getting the better of his reason, yielded 
reluctantly to his desire of having the asparagus 
dressed with butter instead of oil, and went slowly 
towards the head of the stairs to give orders to this 
effect. During the absence his friend had fallen 
down in apoplexy, which, observing at his return, 
he hastened back to the stairs: ‘‘Cook! cook! cook!’’ 
he cried out in a subdued voice, ‘‘ you can dress 
them with oil!’’ and he afforded then to his deceased 
friend the due offices of humanity. 

Judge Savarin, hunting one day with Jefferson, 
near Paris, caught a couple of hares, and they re- 
turned home with their game late in the evening. 
To lighten the way, the American ambassador 
related to the judge various anecdotes of Washing- 
ton; and was encouraged to continue for two or three 
miles by the close attention and meditative air of 
his companion. But at length the judge awaking 
up and breaking through his long silence, said, 
with the decision of one who has made up his mind, 
‘* Yes! I wi!l cook them with truffles,’’ Jefferson 
being about half through the battle of the Cow- 
pens. 

Among the Latins and Greeks a great many in- 
teresting examples are recorded of the same kind. 
Cratinus seeing his wine spilt, one day, died of 
grief; he had survived the loss of his wife. His fate 
is recorded in Aristophanes. Apicius sailed to Af- 
rica to pass his life there, hearing that the oysters 
were better than in his native country; but, finding 
them worse, sailed back again. An epicurean is 
mentioned by Athenzus, who, having eaten a stur- 
geon at a meal—all but the head—fell into indiges- 
tion, and was given up by the doctors—says he, 
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‘* Well! if I must die, I’ll thank you to bring me 
in the rest of the fish.’’ Apicius, as it is well 
known, spent two millions of dollars upon his table, 
and when he had but a fippenny-bit left, blew out 
his brains. 

Some very creditable instances have been found 
even in England. Pope, the actor, one day re- 
ceived the invitation of a lord: ‘‘ Dear Pope, if you 
can dine on a roast, come aft six; we have nothing 
else.’” He came and acted accordingly. At the 
conclusion, however, a truffled hare of most appe- 
tizing flavour, was brought in. Astonishment and 
dismay succeeded in Pope’s countenance, as he 
looked at it, scarce believing his eyes. He took up 
his knife, tried, but could not... At length, after 
several vain efforts, pushing his plate aside and put- 
ting down his knife, he said, tears starting in his 
eyes, ‘‘ From an old friend, I did not expect this!”’ 

Of Lady Morgan’s France, one of the prettiest 
pages by far, is her description of a dinner at Roth- 
schild’s villa, near Paris, served up by the cele- 
brated Careme, at which she was present. A few 
sentences of which will show that the fair author- 
ess would have run no risk from M. Gerardin’s 
‘“‘Gastronomical eprouvettes,’’ and furnish proof, 
if proof be wanting in a matter of such notoriety, 
that ladies have talents for eating, when rightly 
cultivated, quite equal to the other sex. 

**With less genius,’’ says her ladyship, ‘‘ than 
went to the composition of this dinner, men have 
written epic poems; and if crowns were distributed 
to cooks as to actors, the wreath of Pasta and Son- 
tag (divine as they were) was never more fairly 
won than the laurel that should have graced the 
brow of Careme for this specimen of the intellectual 
perfection of his art—the standard and gauge of 
modern civilization. Cruelty, violence, barbarism 
were the characteristics of men who fed upon the 
tough fibres of half fed oxen. Humanity, know- 
ledge, refinement, of the generation, whose tastes 
and temper are regulated by the science of such 
philosophers as Careme, and such Amphytrions as 
Rothschild.”’ 

Of the dinner, she says, ‘‘ It was in season; it 
was up to the time—in the spirit of the age. There 

yas no peruque in its composition, no trace of the 
‘ wisdom of our ancestors,’ in a single dish; no high- 
spiced sauces, no sauce blanche; no flavour of cay- 
enne and alspice, no tincture of catsup, and walnut 
pickles; no visible agency of those vulgar elements 
of cookery of the good old times. Fire and water 
distillations of the most delicate viands exhaled in 
silver dews, with chemical precision, 
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‘On tepid clouds of rising steam,’ 


formed the fond of all. Every meat presented its 
natural aroma; every vegetable its shade of verdure; 
margonnese was fried in ice, (as Ninon said of 
Sevigne’s heart,) and the tempered chill of the 
plombian, which held the place of the eternal fondus 
and soufflets of an Englishman’s table, anticipated 
the shock, and broke it of the exaggerated ava- 
lanche,’’ &c. &c. 

It is scarcely fair to quote farther of a work so 
accessible to all, or I would give you also her de- 
scription of the dining-room, so romantically stand- 
ing apart from the house, in the shade of oranges; 
of the elegant pavilion of green marble, refreshed 
by fountains that shot into the air through scintil- 
lating streams. Of the table itself, covered with 
its beautiful and picturesque dessert, emitting no 
odour that was not in perfect conformity with the 
freshness of the scene, and fervour of the season.— 
‘‘No burnished gold reflected the glowing sunset, 
nor brilliant silver dazzled the eye; porcelain, be- 
yond the price of all precious metals by its beauty 
and its fragility; every plate a picture, consorted with 
the general character of sumptuous simplicity, 
which reigned over the whole, and showed how 
well the master of the feast had consulted the genius 
of the place in all.’’ 

Lady Morgan solicited and obtained permission 
to see and converse with the illustrious chef, who 
in the evening entered the circle of the saloon, 
where a feeling and interesting interview ensued. 
(See her own account of it.) Such honours are every 
day lavished upon heroes, and surely he who 
teaches to nourish men is well worth him who 
teaches to kill them. 

Lord Byron has expressed his dislike of ‘‘ eating 
3ut his lordship had an infinity of little 
capricious dislikes. Monsieur Savarin, of much 
better taste in such matters, describes his ‘‘ pretty 
gourmande under arms,”’ as one of the most inte- 
resting of objects. From the stimulus of eating she 
has greater brilliancy of eyes and grace of conver- 
sation; the vermilion of her lips is of a deeper dye, 
and she is improved in all the attributes of her 
beauty, and in all respects better recommended to 
our sympathies, as the honey-bee that sips the 
golden flower is better liked for its appetites. No- 
thing that is natural can be justly called an imper- 
fection, and I would respectfully suggest in reply 
to his fastidious lordship that the first temptation of 
mankind was eating, and that it began with the fair 
sex.—What I have to say of the English kitchen I 
reserve to a future occasion. 


women.”’ 
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IN THE GRAVEYARD. 


BY ROBERT MORRIS. 


“ There is no darkness like the cloud of mind, 
On Grief’s vain eye—the blindest of the blind! 
Which may not—dare not see—but turns aside 
To blackest shade—nor will endure a guide.”—Tue Corsair. 


Tere are dark hours in the history of every hu- 
man being,—periods of despondency and gloom, 
when life seems without a solitary ray of brightness, 
and all the future is shrouded in ‘‘ mist and melan- 
At such times the spirit is depressed--the 
and it is in 


choly.”’ 
soul within is ‘‘ involved in shadows,”’ 
vain that we turn and turn, and endeavour to avoid 
the ominous thoughts that crowd upon the brain. 
They force themselves upon us, and all our efforts 
to shake off the despair of the moment are idle and 
fruitless. Phantom shapes flit before the imagina- 
tion—-dismal forebodings crowd upon the mind— 
evil thoughts obtrude upon us, and for a time we 
feel miserable. The aspect of the external world 
sometimes produces this disposition, and thus we 
may infer that suicides are more common during 
periods of protracted storm, than in less dreary sea- 
sons. Who has not felt the cheering influence of 
a burst of sunshine--an angel glance, as it were, 
from the blue skies above us, like a ray of prosperity 
amid the darkness and despair of a long season of 
vicissitude?. There are indeed few who are not 
influenced in tone of mind and feeling by long 
periods of gloomy and unpleasant weather, with 
the heavens shut out from the human vision, and 
no cheerful object to call our thoughts from the 
earthliness, the dreariness of the prospect. 
Nay,—there are few who have not in journeying 
through life felt Reason totter from her throne for 
a moment, and the demons of Crime and Despair 
assume the mastery,—few who have not looked 
with shuddering soul into the shadowy future, and 
hesitated upon the brink of that most pitiable of all 
crimes, self-murder. This to some may seem a 
wild and improbable theory! But call up the past, 
gentle reader, and ask if among its ‘‘ faded hours,”’ 
no dark and dreadful record can be discovered?— 
no moment when life itself seemed a burthen and 
a curse, and the present worse than the mysterious 
future? If such record may be traced, down upon 
your knees and thank God that the bitter cup was 
permitted to pass by—that the demon did not mas- 
ter the better spirit within—that the faith and hope 
of the human soul, were able to triumph over its 
sadness and despair. And if it may not—if you 
have been spared the ‘‘ blackness and darkness’’ 
that I have attempted to describe—if the waters of 
life have not been embittered by gall and worm- 
wood—if the coming hours have never seemed 
22 
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pregnant with shame and anguish, beyond the 
power of human endurance, still down and return 
thanks to the Divine Source of all that is beneficent, 
that you have been saved such apprehended tor- 
ment—such wretchedness of soul—such madness 
The curse of our first parents has thus 
Be grateful, and in- 


of despair. 
far pressed upon you lightly. 
voke for the time to come the same exemption from 
theshadowy, the despairing, the insane, and the 
criminal. Who may tell what a day—what an 
hour may bring forth! Who point out the tree that 
may be riven by the next bolt from heaven! Who 


the form that may be laid low by the next flash of 


lightning! 

But to our story. It was a gloomy afternoon in 
the month of August, that, restless, discontented, 
and unable to become interested in any volume at 
command, I sallied forth, scarcely knowing whither 
or with what object. I felt irritable and gloomy, 
and the more I exerted myself to shake off the evil 
spirit, the more did the sombre and the sad hover 
over and oppress me. 

‘*Tt is the weather,”’ 
haps I am not well—or perhaps some misfortune is 
at hand, and thus ‘casts its shadow before.’ 

And then a crowd of unhappy recollections passed 
before me, and discoloured and distorted my dis- 
Thus I wandered on, in 


I said to myself; ‘‘ or per- 


” 


eased or darkened fancy. 
any mood but one of contentment or joy, until I 
found myself in the immediate vicinity of a grave- 
yard. Scarcely conscious of my course, I slowly 
ascended the few steps before the gateway, raised 
the latch, and was among the tombs. ‘lhought 
seemed to assume a still more shadowy aspect, and 
as I moved slowly on, glancing upon one tomb- 
stone, and then upon another, and wondering with- 
in myself the history of the perishing bodies below, 
the vain world, with all its gaieties and follies—its 
temptations and its trials, passed from before the 
eye of mind. I stood with the mementos of the 
dead around me, and my thoughts wandered into 
the world of spirits. The ghosts of the departed 
flitted before me—the impalpable shapes of an eter- 
nal life—and thus at one moment I beheld the 
bright wings, and heard the glad voice of a seraph, 
and at another saw dark and flaming pinions, and 
heard shrieks of agony, groans of despair, and im- 
precations of blasphemy. Now the ghost of a dead 
relative appeared, and, with looks of kindness and 
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recognition, beckoned me to sunny groves, blue 
skies, and flashing water-falls; and now the ghastly 
shape of some well-remembered criminal, some 
gory murderer, passed before my excited mind, ap- 
palling and terrifying. I felt that I was awake, and 
in full life; but my mental faculties seemed in some 
degree beyond my control—the spiritual had ob- 
tained the mastery over the physical and intellec- 
tual, and I lingered midway between sleeping and 
waking existence. A sort of mental dream was 
upon me. I had given way too fully to the influ- 
ence of the dark hour—had yielded too readily to 
the moodiness of my nature—had lost in some de- 
gree the control as well of my mental, as of my 
physical being. 

Thus it was when, starting from the temporary 
stupor, I felt a hand upon my shoulder. In an in- 
stant the mist faded from my eyes. I turned, and 
recognized the features of an old and much-respect- 
ed citizen. For a moment we gazed upon each 
other with looks of surprise and inquiry, as if won- 
dering at such a meeting, and in such a place. I 
frankly confessed the condition of my own thoughts, 
and narrated the almost involuntary manner in 
which I had visited the graveyard. 

‘* Beware,’’ exclaimed the old man, ‘‘ beware of 
the indulgence of such fancies. The human mind 
is too weak to be trusted even with those who have 
years and experience on their side. How much 
less, then, is it to be depended upon, when the ima- 
gination runs wild, and the youthful spirit soars 
above and beyond the bounds of reason—when we 
give a free scope to the fancy, and quitting earth, 
and the things of earth, lose ourselves in wild and 
visionary meditations, that lead we know not 
where?”’ 

I looked somewhat abashed, for the manner ra- 
ther than the matter of my companion, together 
with his keen and inquiring look into my eyes, 
gave rise to a suspicion that he apprehended some 
** fitful fever of the brain.” 

‘* But,’’ he suddenly continued, ‘‘ don’t blush, 
young man—don’t blush. There are few of us 
who do not wander at times, or who have not gone 
astray for a season, during the mazy pilgrimage of 
life, although few have the honesty to confess it.”’ 

I assured him that he was in error, at least as to 
my case. But he said he was somewhat of a mono- 
maniac with regard to suicide—never heard of an 
instance of self-destruction without sympathizing 
deeply with the victim, and had visited the tombs 
on that occasion with the object of kneeling by the 
side of a fresh grave—‘‘ the grave,’’ he added, and 
his voice softened as he spoke, ‘‘ of youth, genius, 
and despair!”’ 

‘* Indeed!”’ I exclaimed. 
the story.”’ 

‘* That cannot be,’’ he added; ‘‘ at least, not for 
some years. It was the last request of the too sen- 
sitive victim. But,’’ he continued, ‘‘I will briefly 
detail to you an incident in my own life, in order 
to explain to you my sympathy with, or rather pity 
for, the self-murderer—ay, the epithet is a harsh 
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one, but it is properly and justly applied. My own 
case, too, is not without its moral. 

‘*T am an Englishman by birth—the only son of 
parents who doted upon me, and who, their means 
being limited, found it exceedingly difficult to 
secure for me such an education as they, in their 
parental fondness, considered suited to my natural 
gifts. I had, moreover, an only sister, with whom 
I divided their love, and for whose accomplish- 
ments, in connection with my own studies, they 
deprived themselves not only of all the luxuries, but 
many of the necessaries of life. We grew up to- 
gether in tenderness and affection, until I reached 
my nineteenth, and my sister her seventeenth year 
—when, in the space of a fortnight, both father and 
mother were summoned to another and, doubtless, 
a brighter world. My father was a mechanician, 
with feeble constitution; and had toiled beyond his 
physical powers. He was seized by a prevailing 
malady, and although he lingered but a few weeks, 
the incessant night-watches and other toils, which 
none but those who have attended long upon a sick 
room, in which the head of the family lay stretched 
upon the bed of death, can fully appreciate, reduced 
my mother to a shadow. In brief, she speedily fol- 
lowed him. The first blow was a dreadful one—but 
the second seemed still more fearful and appalling. 
I felt it more on account of my sister’s condition 
than my own. She was a slight, fair, gentle, and 
beautiful being, and unfortunately, as the result 
showed, she had not been fitted by habit or educa- 
tion, to wrestle with the heartless world. She knew 
nothing of life—had mingled little with society, and 
was wholly inadequate to obtain a livelihood for 
herself, except in some easy and agreeable situa- 
tion. This I soon discovered it was next to impos- 
sible to obtain for her. Our means were extremely 
limited. We were compelled, indeed, to dispose 
of the furniture and few trifles of silver-ware that 
had been hoarded up in our little family, with the 
object of maintaining, even for a short time, an ap- 
pearance of gentility. For myself, I soon saw the 
lonely and wretched position I occupied, and also 
speedily discovered how utterly unfit I was to make 
my way through the crowd of such a metropolis as 
London. We had some friends, it is true, but they 
were for the most part in humble life, or at least 
unable to render any permanent or satisfactory as- 
sistance. 

‘* Week after week, and month after month, we 
struggled to obtain situations. We travelled from 
one end of the great metropolis to the other at least 
a thousand times—feeling alone and deserted 
amidst the vast crowd, and fancying at last that we 
were pointed and scoffed at, because of our frequent 
appearance in the streets, and for reasons which at 
that time I could not comprehend. Probably we 
were deemed idle and worthless, and the very shy- 
ness and timidity which must have marked our 
conduct and appearance, doubtless formed a cause 
of scandal and distrust. Oh, God!—what a life of 
misery I lived during those few months! I saw 
my sister fading before me hour after hour—I saw 
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her without the means of satisfying her hunger—I 
saw her patient and resigned as an angel, and endea- 
vouring to jest and make light even of the misera- 
ble condition of her apparel. A thousand demons 
would sometimes seem whispering to my soul. 
Crime and all its temptations appeared before me, 
and in various forms; and more than once some 
momentary companion in misery endeavoured to 
urge me over the precipice on which I felt I was 
Nothing saved me but the early lessons 
Their voices seemed to 


standing. 
of my lamented parents. 
ring through my ears at every crisis, and when 
Resolution hesitated and faltered before the gnaw- 
ings of hunger and the pleadings of Despair—when 
my better genius seemed about to fall and desert 
me, some bright gleam would penetrate the dark- 
ness, and the phantom shape of my mother whisper, 
‘my son—my son—my only son!’ ”’ 

A tear trickled down the cheek of the old man, as 
the image of his maternal parent rose above the 
past, and the recollection of his early sufferings 
came back upon his memory. 

‘* But,’’ he resumed, ‘‘ no language can give an 
adequate idea of the horror of those moments. The 
turf was scarcely green above the grave of the au- 
thors of my existence, when my sister perished of 
poverty and want—mad, perfectly mad: her suf- 
ferings of body and mind having thrown her into a 
brain fever. Nay—she might have lived, had she 
been provided with adequate medical skill, and the 
comforts essential to the sick chamber. But by this 
time we were compelled to lodge in a damp cellar 
in Liverpool, having, as a last resort, proceeded 
thus far on our way to this country. We had heard 
much of it in the old world, and gathering up the 
last fragments of our broken fortunes—scarcely 
enough to pay for two berths in the steerage of an 
American ship—we seized, in our desolation and 
desperation, upon the hope of brighter prospects in 
the new world. Poor Annette! She bore up stoutly 
to the last, and could I have kept her alive until the 
sea breeze had fanned her fainting spirit, and the 
salt air nerved her feeble frame, she might at least 
have reached these shores. But her gentle heart 
broke beneath the vicissitudes of a cold and bitter 
world, and the fair young creature who had been 
brought up with so much tenderness and love, died 
ina loathsome cellar, with no being to cheer her 
last hours, save a wretched and miserable brother, 
who was scarcely able to secure to her lifeless form 
respectable burial. And yet, in the wisdom of an 
all-wise Providence, perhaps her early and painful 
death was a mercy. What could she have done— 
what might have been her destiny in a land of 
strangers? 

‘*In two months after I stood by the death-bed 
of my sister, I landed in these United States. I was 
then but twenty years of age, but I must have looked 
much older. I was haggard and worn, and the 
rosy hues of youth had utterly vanished from my 
features. On my way over, I had told my sad story 
to a fellow passenger, and on parting with me in 
New York, he gave me—more than he could afford, 
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poor fellow—a few dollars, to keep me, as he said, 
from the poor-house, or worse, until I should obtain 
employment. But what employment could I ob- 
tain? I knew no trade—possessed little strength 
of body—and had a vagabond look, more in con- 
sequence of the wretched plight of my wardrobe, 
than because of any revolting aspect of features. 
For three days I wandered through the streets of 
the great city of the new world, an object possibly of 
curiosity to some, probably of contempt to others. 
The fourth night I sought, as I fancied, the 
humbler part of the city, with the object of econo- 
mizing my means as much as possible. And here 
another misfortune. 

‘* During the fitful slumber incident to my condi- 
tion, I was robbed of my last farthing! Imagine 
my situation. A stranger in a strange land, witha 
broken spirit, a despairing mind, and utterly penni- 
less. My brain reeled with its reflections. Reason 
tottered, and despair gathered over my soul, black 
and terrible! Life seemed about to stop! ‘The blood 
rushed madly through my veins! Want stood grim 
and horrible before me! Crime, also, appeared, and 
with astill more dreadful aspect! My own thoughts 
writhed like scorpions, and I felt as if my hour had 
come! In vain the images of the past struggled for 
aplace in the frightful picture—in vain the faint 
voice of conscience whispered within me—in vain 
the still small voice cried ‘forbear—forbear!’ ‘The 
various means of suicide crowded rapidly upon me 
—the knife—the dagger—poison in its many forms. 
‘ A single plunge,’ the demon whispered, ‘ and the 
spirit will be at rest.’ The struggle was a dreadful 
one, but the future was black as night—not a ray 
rose above its midnight of horrors! ‘I'he felon’s fate 
might be mine—the prison—the gallows—the gaz- 
ing crowd, and the heartless executioner! ‘ These, 
all these, may be avoided,’ urged the demon. ‘A 
single plunge!’ and with this thought, I nerved my 
trembling and agitated spirit, and moved towards 
Rapidly I hastened on. ‘The world 
The dark, deep waters of 
the river were now in view. A few steps more, 
and the spring might be made. And yet my reso- 
lution wavered not. A single plunge, I thought, 
and all will be over! 

‘* A sharp shriek rang through the air. Starting, 
with an involuntary motion, I turned. Within a 
few yards of me was a lovely child, unconscious of 
danger, and crawling slowly and playfully across 
the sireet. A few yards further, and a carriage 
with two excited horses came dashing on—the 


the Hudson. 
about was disregarded. 


driver in vain endeavouring to check the speed of 
the furious animals, or change their course. The 
terrified mother stood at a window above, and from 
her the shriek had come. Another instant, and it 
would have been too late! But thank God! that 
instant was all-sufficient. The danger was immi- 
nent, and the chances such as would have made 
any other than a madman pause. Such a pause 
would have been fatal. As quick as thought, I 
rushed to and rescued the child; and thus was not 
only an act of self-murder averted, but I became 
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in the hands of Providence, an instrument in pre- 
serving the life of an only son—a darling, cherished, 
idol boy. 

: ‘*From that hour the shadow passed from my 
$ spirit. The fiend abandoned me. The bright fea- 
tures of my dead mother were again glassed by me- 


inna 








¢ moryinmy soul. Wretched and lonely as my con- tory, my spirit will sometimes grow sad when visit- 
3 dition was, I saw that it was still my duty tolive— { ing asolemn spot like this, and bending o’er the 
: I saw that the meanest and most abject mightinthe ; grave of some wretched victim of despair!’’ 
$ - . . 
$ hands of Providence, be wielded to noble uses. 
5 
; + 
POD 
2 
Q 
MOURNING FOR AGE. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
Who saith that when the aged die, $ Who felt his meek and helpless years 
4 2 
$ And find a couch in mouldering clay, $ telying where he once controll’d, 
¢ That lightly parts the loosen’d tie, Wake in your soul a thrill that made 
$ And scarcely mourn’d, they pass away ? The love of cloudless manhood cold,— 
Speak,—ye who o’er their calm decline Say,— was the shaft of anguish slight 
Have bent so tenderly and long, Or soon dispell’d the painful gloom, 
Did filial love its charge resign, When sank your counsellor and guide, 
And careless seek the unsadden’d throng # $ A tenant of the voiceless tomb ? 
g 
When to your brow, their dying eye ; Hence with the thought !—It is not so! 
With speechless recollection clung, 2 Methinks even deeper woe should wait 
Burst from your breast no bitter sigh ? Their loss,—whose rooted virtues show 
Nor pang convulsive chain’d your tongue? The ripeness of a longer date. 
$ 
Speak,—ye who by a father’s side é When wisdom’s crown, so meekly worn, 
So fondly sate, while years swept by,— ; Is shrouded ’mid their frosted hair; 
Making his hoary locks your pride, i And from a younger race withdrawn 
And learning how the righteous die. The example they but ill could spare. 
Who deftly cull’d from storied page, With smitten heart, and lingering sigh, 
Sweets o’er the deafen’d ear to strew, We miss them from our side away ; 
And quicken’d oft your homeward step Then deem not when the aged die, 
Because that dim eye watch’d for you. The tear is cold that dews their clay. 
OE DDG Cre ——— 
r 
SONNET. 
Illustration of a Cameo: the device a female figure writing, while an Angel feeds the lamp 
BY MRS. E. OAKS SMITH, AUTHOR OF “SINLESS CHILD.” 
STEAL softly in, for she, who sitteth there, That throng the simple hearth-stone, and the soul 
Pale in her watching, mindless of the night, Alive to genial promptings, and would ask 
Alone with that faint taper’s gleaming light, Requitance of the same for her sweet task. 
Thus findeth refuge from a world of care. Perchance a strain of grief may sometimes roll 
Oh! twine no chaplet for her brow; no voice Amid her song, yet lurks an angel nigh, 
That tells of fame can make her heart rejoice! To feed life’s flickering lamp, and heavenward point the 
She giveth form to visions of delight, eye. 
VOL. XXVIII.—3 
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‘«* A change came over the spirit of my dream.’ 
My fortunes speedily improved. ‘The father of the 
rescued boy became my patron and my friend. 
More than forty years have gone by, and I now am 
beyond the reach of worldly want. But can you 
wonder that with such an incident in my early his- 
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HARRY CLINTON. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


My chum at Rome was Charles Arlington, an 
amateur painter. He had precisely that disposi- 
tion which makes a comfortable inmate. No 
strong and obtrusive points of character or stereo- 
typed manners vexed you in his presence. He was 
not one of those individuals whose feelings it is ne- 
cessary to consult every moment for fear of giving 
offence. There was nothing angular and positive 
about Arlington. ‘The clime in which he had so 
long sojourned had apparently melted the starch of 
northern prejudice quite away. Without being 
greatly admired or loved, he was liked by every 
one. Rome was crowded with strangers when he 
arrived, and he was glad to accept of a bed in the 
ante-room of my apartment, in the Piazza d’Es- 
pagna, until more commodious lodgings could be 
procured. In three days we were so nicely fixed 
that he determined to remain permanently. His 
easel was placed before a window that opened upon 
a broad clear vista between the dingy houses, in a 
light which he declared magnificent. Portfolios and 
prints littered the floor, and my hitherto prim and 
quiet room assumed a very artist-like and negligé 
aspect. I used to sit by the fire reading, while Arling- 
ton painted; and a most rational scene of tranquil 
enjoyment our quarters presented during those long 
dreamy mornings. My companion, who was some- 
thing of a humorist, had amused himself by paint- 
ing the walls in fresco, as he chose to dignify his 
rough but graphic designs. In one corner was de- 
picted a well-filled bookshelf. It was a great di- 
version to us to watch visitors, whose eyesight was 
not the best, examine with astonishment the titles 
of this unique collection of books in effigy. They 
were in fact, the very last one would expect to en- 
counter in Rome, and nearly all prohibited. An- 
other device was a canary bird in a cage, with the 
door open, which naturally excited frequent obser- 
vation. A few national portraits and emblems were 
scattered here and there, so that our padrone used 
to call the room la camera Americana. The daugh- 
ter of one of our neighbours brought a bouquet 
every morning, and this with the fruit which re- 
mained from our breakfast, it was Arlington’s bu- 
siness to arrange to the best advantage on the 
marble centre-table. He had disposed a few beau- 
tiful casts and oil paintings very gracefully around, 
and managed the curtains so as to produce that 
agreeable effect of light and shade which artists 
best understand. One rainy morning, instead of 
settling to his task as usual, he sallied out to finish 
a sketch of the celebrated Broken Bridge, which 
he was about to transfer to canvass, and I had re- 
signed myself to at least three hours uninterrupted 
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wandering through the ‘‘ Inferno,’”’ when the little 
flower girl thrust her head in at the door, saying 
that there was a gentleman in the hall very anxious 
to see Signor Carlo,—‘‘I think he is an English- 
man, and quite ill,—poverino,’’ added the child. 
I went out to explain the absence of my compatriot. 
The stranger was a finely formed and genteel young 
man, with a handsome face, although very thin and 
pale. I soon ascertained that he was an American, 
who came abroad for his health, and reached Rome 
only the night before, exhausted with his journey. 
He brought an introduction to Arlington, and his 
first and most anxious wish was to find comfortable 
lodgings. ‘This was no easy thing at the moment; 
but so impatient was the young man that it was 
with difficulty I could persuade him to come in and 
rest himself. The sight of our cheerful fire and 
warm carpet seemed, however, to alter the invalid’s 
mood at once. He threw off his cloak, and held 
his almost transparent hands to the fire with almost 
childish delight. 

‘* How comfortable!”’ said he, ‘‘ how like home!”’ 

The last expression seemed to awaken the most 
cherished associations. He continued to gaze on 
the bright and flickering blaze absorbed in thought, 
and as the warmth pervaded his frame, and his eye 
unconsciously followed the quivering flame, I could 
easily fancy the tenor of his musings. He was 
calling to mind his hasty and cheerless journey 
across the continent, the stone-floors, vast and cold 
chambers, and days and nights of lonely wayfaring, 
with disease weighing on his heart; and all this 
was contrasted in his imagination, with the com- 
forts and kindness of home. I began to feel a deep 
interest in the sufferer, and it occurred to me that 
the occupants of the rooms above might have a 
vacant apartment. I lost no time in suggesting an 
inquiry to my visitor, and in the course of an hour 
had the satisfaction to see him pleasantly quartered 
directly over us. Our studio, as he called it, con- 
tinued, however, to be his favourite resort; and we 
soon found so much to awaken our sympathies in 
his character and condition that Clinton became 
our constant companion. When the weather was 
fine, we accompanied him to the Pincian Hill or 
St. Peter’s. Sometimes he joined me in a visit to 
the Forum, and at others Arlington in one of his 
sketching excursions; but his health generally con- 
fined him to the fireside; and often, when in his 
own chamber, a knock on the floor would summon 
us to his aid. He still cherished hopes of recovery, 
and avoided as much as possible any allusion to his 
illness. In conversation he was spirited and inte- 
resting, and gained daily upon our regard by his 
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frank bearing and manly intelligence. One bright 
morning, Signor Carlo was putting the last touch 
to his Broken Bridge, and I was reading the last 
paragraph of Galignani’s Messenger, when we were 
startled by a crash above us, and the fall of several 
heavy bodies. Without a word we hastened to our 
friend’s apartment. He was sitting up in bed, trem- 
bling with excitement. On the floor were several 
broken vials, and in the centre of the room stood 
the hostess, pouring forth a volley of imprecations, 
and holding aloft an enormous broom, while the air 
was filled with dust. The rapid utterance of the 
landlady, and the violent fit of coughing which in- 
terrupted Clinton, prevented us, for several minutes, 
from ascertaining the real state of affairs. At length 
it appeared that the padrona had undertaken to 
sweep the room in order to save time to go toa 


festa. Her invalid lodger, not having Italian enough 


at command to make her understand his objection 
to the proceeding, had expostulated in vain, and, 
finally, enraged at her’ obstinacy, threw vial after 
vial, besides two or three large volumes and an 
inkstand, at her head, and this was the cause of 
the uproar. After matters were explained to the 
satisfaction of the belligerents, Arlington and my- 
self retired highly entertained at the scene; but not 
a little surprised at such violence on the part of our 
quiet and sensible friend. When the latter joined 
us he seemed somewhat mortified at what had 
taken place; and soon proposed a walk. 

‘*My poor mother,”’ said he, as we went forth, 
‘used to call me impulsive, and with good reason; 
I inherited her sanguine temper; that same impulse 
lost me a fortune and gained me a wife.”’ 

I was eager to know how this happened, and 
when we had found a sunny and retired path in the 
Villa Borghese, Clinton took my arm, and, as we 
strolled to and fro, thus explained his remark. 

‘* My parents were quite delighted when a place 
was secured for me in the compting-house of Har- 
rod & Co. I well remember the discourse of my 
father the evening before I commenced my appren- 
ticeship. He told me that Mr. Harrod was a ba- 
chelor of enormous wealth, that his partners had 
all been clerks with him, and that I had nothing to 
do but conform and make myself useful, to experi- 
ence similar good fortune. I followed this advice, 
and at the end of four years was a general favour- 
ite with the whole concern. Mr. Harrod treated 
me with great partiality. I soon discovered that 
pride was his foible, an indomitable sense of repu- 
tation, a passion for consideration in society and in 
trade. He aspired to be esteemed first in New 
York, both as a merchant anda man. And his am- 
bition was satisfied. There was no one whose 
credit stood higher, whose opinion was more valued, 
or whose influence was greater than his. I have 
never seen a human being who appeared so tho- 
roughly self-dependent, whose ‘blood and judg- 
ment were so well commingled.’ He seemed wholly 
superior to the blandishments of the fair. Business 
was apparently his pleasure, and, as he never was 
seen at any place of amusement or known to speak 
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to a woman, except his housekeeper, while his 
charities were munificent, many people esteemed 
him a kind of saint. I could not, indeed, love such 
a character; but there was a sustained elevation 
about it that enforced my reverence. One even- 
ing, within a few months of my majority, I attend- 
ed the theatre. Before the curtain rose, my atten- 
tion was attracted by the appearance of a lady in 
the opposite box, whose beauty I have never seen 
equalled. The persons about her were evidently 
unknown to her, and I did not perceive that she was 
attended by any gentleman. I could not refrain from 
turning my eyes constantly in that direction. The 
more I contemplated the lady, the more lovely she 
appeared. As I am an enthusiastic admirer of 
beauty, I was familiar with the appearance, at least 
of every one in the city, who boasted any rare at- 
tractions, and of course inferred that the lady before 
me was a stranger; and yet there was none of that 
curiosity or surprise which can be traced in the 
manner of one to whom a scene is wholly new. 
On the other hand, I could not account for loveli- 
ness such as hers being so apparently unnoticed. 
At the commencement of the afterpiece I saw a 
man, whose figure and face were concealed in his 
cloak, enter the box and take a seat immediately 
behind the incognita. It struck me that he fre- 
quently addressed her, and that she replied, though 
neither changed their posture in the least. When 
the play was over, I continued to watch as before. 
She rose at the same time with her mysterious 
companion. He assisted her in putting on a shawl 
and gave his hand to lead her from the box. His 
cloak became entangled, and, as he moved away, 
was half drawn from his shoulders. He turned to 
recover it, and I recognized Mr. Harrod. Before 
I could rally from my astonishment, they were lost 
in the crowd. To understand my intense curiosity 
at this incident, you should have known Harrod; 
you should have experienced, for years, his digni- 
fied reserve, his calm self-possession, his contempt 
of what the world calls pleasure. You should have 
learned, as I did, to regard him as a being superior 
to the infirmities of humanity, living in a more 
exalted atmosphere than his fellows, and actuated 
by motives of a loftier nature. He was regarded 
as a woman-hater, or at least as a man who lived 
too much upon his resources to be swayed by com- 
mon passion. I was haunted by an inquisitiveness 
such as possessed Caleb Williams with regard to 
Falkland. A moment's reflection would have made 
me aware of the danger of invading the privacy of 
a haughty man like Mr. Harrod; but I paused not 
to consider. I knew of only one man in his employ 
who seemed to have his entire confidence. ‘There 
was an air of respectability and a grave decorum 
about ‘old Ben,’ which probably chimed in with 
his master’s humour. He was a kind of confiden- 
tial servant, waited at table on great occasions, and 
acted as footman or errand-boy, as emergency re- 
He was the major-domo of Harrod’s splen- 
To this personage I deter- 


quired. 
did bachelor’s-hall. 
mined to have recourse, and the very next day, 
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28 HARRY CLINTON. 


upon pretence of asking about a missing letter, I 
beckoned him to a corner of the warehouse, and 
very cautiously opened an inquiry as to where 
his master passed the previous evening. He ap- 
peared instantly to be upon his guard, assured me I 
was mistaken in my surmises, and pretended total 
ignorance on the subject. For a week I brooded 
over the mystery in silence. I perused that serious 
and tranquil countenance, that awed my boyish 
spirit, striving to detect the lines of cunning or the 
smoothness of hypocrisy. I peered into those clear 
gray eyes io discover the dormant fire of passion; 
but my observations only puzzled me the more. 
The same indifference to ordinary motives, the 
same self-respect and apparent stoicism was obvious 
in every look and movement; nor was I able to 
subdue the habitual deference with which this sin- 
gular man inspired me. One forenoon, as I was 
leaning over the ledger, biting the end of my pen, 
and musing over the incident which excited such 
an interest in my mind, I observed Old Ben, watch- 
ing me intently. The moment he caught my eye, 
he moved towards the door; I followed, and when 
we were in the street, he thrust a note into my 
hand, and walked away. The tasteful envelope, 
elegant writing and fancy seal, indicated a lady’s 
handiwork. The contents were as follows: 

** «Tf Mr. Clinton will call this afternoon between 
five and six o'clock, at No. 30, Street, his 
curiosity on a certain subject shall be amply gra- 
tified.’ 

**You will readily conceive with what impa- 
tience I awaited the time specified. Precisely at 
half past five, I rang the bell of a very genteel 
dwelling-house, at the place indicated, and was im- 
mediately ushered by a coloured servant into a 
splendid drawing-room, in which rich ottomans, 
beautiful paintings, a harp, and various other evi- 
dences of wealth and taste met the eye. Upona 
couch by the fire, sat the lady whose beauty had 
so strongly attracted my admiration at the theatre. 
In her present costume she appeared more lovely 
than before. Upon my entrance, she rose and re- 
ceived me with great courtesy, but there was a 
slight embarrassment mingled with the almost play- 
ful cordiality of her manner. She evidently enjoyed 
the surprise and delight exhibited in my counte- 
nance. 

‘* *T fear,’ said she, archly, ‘that I have done a 
foolish thing, to say the least, in sending for you; 
but the fact is, I had my share of curiosity as well 
as yourself. I had a strong desire to see Mr. Clin- 
ton, of whom I had heard so much, and I felt from 
the confidence he has inspired in others, that my 
secret was in no danger with him.’ 

**T could dwell at length upon this memorable 
interview; suffice it, however, to repeat its essential 
points. Judge of my surprise, when this beautiful 
creature informed me that she was and had been 
for several years, the wife of Mr. Harrod! Her 
origin was very humble, and much as she was be- 
loved by her husband, he could never bring his 
mind to render the marriage public. He had re- 
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ceived her from her parents a mere child, and had 
spared no care or expense in her education. In 
fact, this stern son of Mammon, so long deemed 
an incorrigible bachelor, and the most utilitarian of 
millionaires, had been all the while snugly carry- 
ing on as sweet a little romance as ever brightened 
into poetry the routine of common life. I owed 
my initiation to the imprudence of the only servant 
who shared his master’s secret. Harrod had told 
his wife the evening previous that he should leave 
the city the next day, for a week, and she, in a 
moment of caprice, hearing from old Ben, of my 
leading questions, and wishing to see one she had 
often heard her husband commend, had ventured 
upon the bold experiment I have described. I 
never met so charming a woman. We chatted away 
like old friends, discussed Mr. Harrod’s peculiar 
traits of character, and I openly lamented his over- 
weening pride, as the great foible of a noble mind. 
You can fancy how many themes of mutual inte- 
rest such an occasion would suggest. It seemed 
as if Mrs. Harrod was determined to atone for 
months of isolation by a free indulgence of her so- 
cial powers. Her brilliancy and varied informa- 
tion, her tact and ignorance of the world, her sim- 
plicity and almost girlish enthusiasm, combined to 
render her a most fascinating companion. We 
were soon in the full tide of agreeable converse, 
when a slight click, like the rattle of a key in a 
lock, struck our ears. At this, to her well-known 
sound, she turned deadly pale. 

‘* «Gracious powers!’ she exclaimed, ‘that must 
be my husband; pray conceal yourself there,’ and 
she pointed to the voluminous folds of a window- 
curtain. 

‘* «No, madam,’ I replied, ‘I disdain to evade 
the consequences of my folly.’ 

‘*At this moment steps were heard along the 
entry. I knew at once the firm and regular tread 
of Harrod, and stood silently awaiting his entrance. 
Words cannot paint the blank astonishment with 
which his gaze rested on me. There was a pause 
of more than a minute—to me it seemed an hour. 

** *T hope I do not interrupt; I trust my presence 
is not intrusive,’ at length he murmured in tones of 
the most bitter irony, and glancing with a con- 
temptuous smile from his wife to me, as he stood 
thus, with folded arms, like the statue of Scorn. 

‘*T saw that it was no time for explanation, and 
passing him with a respectful bow, I slowly with- 
drew. I did not sleep that night. From what I 
knew of Harrod’s character, I doubted not that this 
adventure would blast my prospects, and it was 
with the keenest self-reproach that I remembered 
I had sacrificed my hopes to the gratification of an 
idle curiosity. With no littie trepidation I antici- 
pated a meeting with Harrod the ensuing day. I 
resumed my post at the desk as usual, and, at the 
customary hour of eleven, the carriage drove up, 
and the senior partner walked into the counting- 
room with as sustained a carriage and unconcerned 
a look as if nothing had occurred to disturb his 
equanimity. He was closeted in his private room 
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for more than half an hour with the chief clerk, who, 
on his egress, signified to me that I was wanted. I 
felt that my future career was involved in that in- 
terview, and determined to go through it with as 
good a grace as possible. 

** * Clinton,’ said Mr. Harrod, when the door 
was closed, ‘I have always found you truthful, and 
trust you will now answer me candidly,—‘ how 
often have you visited the house where I found 
you last night?’ 

** * Never, sir, till then.’ 

‘* * Are you willing to pledge yourself never to go 
there again, or reveal during my life what you 
there accidentally discovered?’ 

“Ton. ae 

** «Upon that condition you can remain with us.’ 

** Thus ended our colloquy; but I was not long in 
discerning a change in Mr. Harrod’s feelings to- 
wards me; not that he doubted my integrity in the 
least, but the thought of my participating in what 
he was weak enough to deem a humiliating secret, 
rankled in his breast. He died soon after, and I 
learned that a project which had been matured be- 
tween him and the other partners to take me into 
the house, under the most auspicious conditions, 
was abandoned at his suggestion, several months 
before.”’ 

‘* And thus,”’ said I, ‘‘ by acting from impulse, 
you lost a fortune; and how did you gain a wife?”’ 

‘*That is soon told,’’ replied Clinton. ‘*’ Tom 
Chester was my intimate friend, during boyhood 
and youth, and one evening he called for me to go 
to a ball with him. As we were leaving the par- 
lour, I asked my mother for a master-key, as I 
should not be back until towards morning.”’ 
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THE SEA SHELL. 


‘** Ah!’ said she, ‘Harry, I do wish you could 
remain at home at least one evening in the week. 
The only thing that will ever make you regular 
and domestic is marriage. Pray, Mr. Chester, use 
your influence with my son, and induce him to 
marry.’ 

‘* *With all my heart, madam,’ answered Tom. 
‘IT have a sweet little cousin in Jersey, who is ex- 
actly the wife for him.’ 

** * Well,’ said I, ‘ I'll marry her to-morrow.’ 

** *- You are not in earnest?’ 

‘* «Quite so. You are as well acquainted with 
my character as any one in the world. You say 
your cousin is exactly the woman for me. I'll 
take your word for it. Write to her at once, de- 
scribe me as I am, and if she is content with such 
a man, I will ratify the contract.’ 

‘‘The next day Chester sent to Jersey my full 
length portrait, drawn with an impartial hand. My 
good points were stated without exaggeration, and 
my faults honestly avowed, while the particulars 
of my personal appearance and prospects in life 
completed the picture. It hit the lady’s fancy, and 
in a week we were married. A better wife, or 
one more devoted and attached, no man was ever 
blessed with. As to her beauty, judge for your- 
self,’ and he drew a miniature from his bosom, re- 
presenting an uncommonly sweet and expressive 
face. ‘And thus, my friend, that rash humour 
which my mother gave me, lost me a fortune, which 
might have been my ruin, and gained me a wife, 
who is the joy of my heart. But there comes our 
little flower-girl to call us to dinner, and I dare say 
Arlington needs no one to wish him—buono appe- 
tito.’ ”’ 
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CHILD. 
Why do you moan so, pretty shell, 
You look so bright, I cannot tell. 
I laugh to see your brilliant dye, 
I weep to hear your mournful sigh. 


SHELL. 
You must tell me why you weep, 
Or my secret I shall keep. 
Listen in your heart and hear, 
Are there not low murmurs there ? 


CHILD. 
That is why you make me weep— 
Sometimes when I go to sleep, 
Come such murmurs in my ear, 
Like some songs [ used to hear. 
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What they mean I cannot tell; 
Whisper to me, pretty shell! 

Is it that we love each other, 

And our home was once together ? 


SHELL. 
Little child, I love the ocean, 
Once it lulled me with its motion, 
And the cool and curling billow, 
While I slept, would kiss my pillow. 
Once you had a brighter home, 
Whence all infant spirits come; 
And the murmurs in your ear, 
Are the songs you used to hear. 
If you do as these shall say, 
You will find your home some day. 
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THE ENGLISH LAKES AND WORDSWORTH. 


BY THEO. LEDYARD CUYLER. 


‘*WINDERMERE,”’ exclaims old Christopher 
North, in one of his impassioned rhapsodies, ‘* is 
the most beautiful scene upon this earth!’’ And if, 
like most of his countrymen, “this earth’’ with him 
means the isle of Great Britain, he is no doubt cor- 
rect, for there is not another spot in the kingdom 
which equals it in natural beauty. To all those who 
would visit this enchanting spot aright, the same 
old poet has said—‘‘ Forget as much as may be all 
worldly cares and anxieties, and let your hearts be 
open, and free to all the genial impulses about to be 
breathed into them from the beautiful and sublime 
in nature.”’ 

Imbued in some small degree with this requisite 
spirit, I set off from Liverpool in company with two 
most gentlemanly and refined fellow travellers for 
a short sojourn among the lakes. From Liverpool 
to Lancaster we went by steam, through a region 
of collieries, with the air filled with smoke, and the 
people by the road side as black as the Cyclops. 
At Lancaster, we stepped on board a canal boat no 
larger than a cockle shell, which was dragged over 
the water at the rate of nine miles an hour! to Ken- 
dal, where a coach was waiting to convey us to the 
Lakes. After a short altercation about our places 
with the impertinent coachman (the only one I met 
with in all England) we took our inside places, and 
had a slow, wearisome ride over the mountains. 

The darkness of evening was just gathering over 
the landscape, when we were set down at ‘‘ The 
Crown,”’ a tidy little house, on a promontory above 
the lake, and just on the outskirts of the village of 
Bowness. Wearied and hungry as I was, I could 
not be enticed into our inviting looking quarters, 
until I had got a view of the lake, and running up 
to the top of a mound in the court yard, there—far 
below me in the bosom of the hills, lay Winder- 
mere, as placid as a sleeping child. The few stars 
that broke through the clouds revealed the varied 
outline of its white surface, over which two or three 
fishermen’s boats were dimly seen, gliding silently 
to the shore. Just before was a lovely island slum- 
bering on the face of the waters, with many a 
bower and summer house looking out from amid 
the dark waving willows that fringed its banks. 
Were I a poet or a painter, and I am thankful that 
I am neither, I would ask nothing more than to 
live and die on Windermere. 

For a long time I lingered on the spot where I 
first caught the enchanting view, and was loath to 
leave it, even for the delicious supper of lake trout 
that was steaming on the table within. And a glo- 
rious supper was that: its memory still lives on my 
palate. Oaten cakes, thin, and crisp as a wafer, 
30 





fresh mountain butter, silver trout who had sported 
around the fairy island below us, that very day; 
while the face of our hostess seemed to say, like 


old Christopher’s ‘‘gude woman’’ of the High- 
lands—‘‘ do oblige us a’ sirs, by eatin’ as mony 


eggs as you’ve a mind to, for our hens are gran 
layers.”’ 

After a delightful sleep in a room whose thick 
carpet, heavy curtains, covered bedstead, and well 
arranged washing appurtenances, afforded a strong 
contrast to the desolate cells in many of our Ame- 
rican houses, we were ready for the next morning’s 
labours. Having heard that Professor Wilson's 
country seat was in the neighbourhood, we inquired 
the distance of a boy we met by the road side. 
** Wilson of Elleray do you mean, sirs?’’ said he, 
‘*it is about a mile and a bit.’ Let no man trust to 
guide posts or road side urchins in Scotland or the 
north of England, for ‘‘ one mile’’ means two, and 
‘*a bit’? means full another; so after three miles of up 
hill labour, we stood at the gate of Christopher’s cot- 
tage. The Professor had just gone up to Edinburgh; 
but it was a pleasure to look up the long walk that 
led through the firs and laurels to the snug stuccoed 
mansion with its quiet porch, where the ‘‘ old man 
of glee’’ is wont to sit, and look out upon his 
favourite Windermere. Had he been at home, we 
should have been tempted to exercise our American 
privilege, and go in, and ‘‘ have a crack wi’ him”’ 
about Wordsworth and the Lakes. We were well 
repaid for our tiresome walk by the glorious views 
of Windermere that burst upon us at every turn in 
our path. When we arrived at our hotel, we were 
sharpened for another attack upon the oaten cakes 
and the primrose butter, and then we ordered one 
of the little boats that were moored in the cove be- 
low, and set off for Ambleside at the foot of the 
lake, about seven miles distant. 

The sun was just at his ‘‘ halfway house’ 
heavens when we pushed out into the lake; not one 
of our July suns, parching man and beast and every 
blade of grass, but a gentle modest sun, gilding the 
face of the waters, and making the deep, very deep 
green of the shores look yet more lovely. As far 
as the eye could reach down the lake, the low un- 
dulating hills sunk to the water’s edge, bound with 
their green ribbons of hedges, and jewelled all over 
with bright cottages. Just before us on a high 
promontory stood an immense structure, which we 
at first took for a ruined abbey or fortress. But on 
coming near, we found it was ‘‘ being built’’ by 
some ambitious commoner, who is going to doom 
his family to winding stairways and dark chambers, 
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for the glory of living in a castle of the olden time. 
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ENGLISH LAKES AND WORDSWORTH. 


As we passed the spot, a boat pushed out from 
under the castle, with music on board. This was 
all that was wanting to fill up the full measure of 
our enchantment. It was a scene of surpassing 
loveliness; not merely to the outward eye, but to 
the inner sense of one who can enjoy the associa- 
tion of poetry and letters. 

Far above us, curling up among the hoary oaks 
and sycamores, arose the smoke of old Christopher's 
cottage; below him, on the shores of the lake, stood 
the beautiful mansion of the late learned Bishop 
Watson of Llandaff; opposite us, nestled in a little 
copsewood was ‘‘ Dove’s Nest,”’ the cottage of the 
gifted Hemans; behind Ambleside arose the hill of 
Rydal, known all the world over as the abode of 
Wordsworth; beyond him lies Grassmere, the for- 
mer home of Coleridge; and with a little stretch of 
the imagination, you may look on to Keswick, 
where poor Southey died, and where Caroline 
Bowles still lives. Was not that ‘‘ glory enough for 
one day?”’ 

On arriving at Ambleside, we found every house 
full to 
season for lake visits, and we were glad to get 
quarters at ‘‘ The Salutation’’ by promising to sleep 


overflowing, this being the fashionable 


out in some of the neighbouring cottages, if need 
be. While they were preparing our trout for us, 
we walked out into a grove behind the house to see 
the celebrated waterfall called ‘‘ Stockgill Force.’ 
On arriving at the enclosure surrounding the cas- 
cade, we noticed a board posted up to announce to 
A ke ytoa 
But 


us where ‘‘the key could be found!” 
waterfall! only think of locking up Niagara! 
we got the ke y, however, and after much search up 
and down the rocks, we at last found the fails, which 
like every thing else of the kind in England, ex- 
cited in me (who came from the state of Niagara, 
Genesee, Trenton and the Cohoes) the most irre- 
sistible laughter. 

But the great object of interest to me in visiting 
Ambleside was to see the poet Worpswortu, who 
lives about a mile from the village. While I was 
walking through the traveller’s room of the inn, try- 
ing to picture to myself his venerable form, I hap- 
pened to look out of the window, and espied an old 
gentleman in a blue cloak and riding cap, with a 
bunch of heather stuck jauntily in the top, driving 
by in a little green phaeton towards Rydal. Per- 
haps, thought I, that is the patriarch himself, and 
sure enough it washe! I could scarcely believe that 
the singular old personage before me, was the 
greatest poet of the age. 

The next morning I called upon him. The walk 
up to his cottage was delightful; with the dew still 
lingering in the shady nooks by the road side, and 
the morning songs of thanksgiving bursting forth 
from every grove of the mountains. At the summit 
of a deeply shaded hill stands his cottage, covered 
all over with ivy and woodbine. Just the home for 
a poet. I was shown at once into his sanctum, 
where I found him seated with his wife and his 
books. The old man and received me 
graciously, and very soon I felt that I was with a 


rose, 
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Sriend. With his appearance I was at first disap- 
pointed. Instead of the grave, melancholy man in 
scholastic black, whom I had expected, I found a 
most good humoured, affable, loveable old man, 
dressed in a rough coat of blue with metal buttons, 
and checked breeches, more like a Virginia farmer 
than a learned poet. The likeness given in Pro- 
fessor Reed’s edition of his works has been good, 
but his face is now longer and thinner, and his 
white hair falls upon his shoulders. His eyes, which 
present a singular half closed appearance, betoken 
the lingering fire which still burns at more than 
three score and ten. Like his own Solitary— 

“ Plain was his garb; 

Such as might suit a rustic sire, prepared 

For Sabbath duties; yet he was a man 

Whom no one could have passed without remark. 
His limbs and his whole figure breathed intelligence. 
Time had compressed the freshness of his cheek 

Into a narrow circle of deep red, 

But had not tamed his eye; that, under brows 

Shaggy and gray, had meanings which it brought 
From years of youth; which like a Being made 

From many Beings, he hal wondrous skill 

To blend with knowledge of the years to come 
Human, or such as lie beyond the grave.” 


We entered at once into a delightful conversation, 
in which he displayed all the simplicity, eloquence 
and earnestness which belong to his noble, and 
yet childlike character. He talked of the literary 
men of our country, and spoke of America with the 
highest respect. He had at one time hoped to visit 
us, but the duties of a small office which he held 
(Distributor of Stamps) and upon which he was 
dependent, prevented the undertaking. Now he is 
bound by the infirmities of age, for the short re- 
mainder of his life, to his mountain home. He 
occasionally makes a trip to London to see the few 
survivors of his early days, but he told me that his 
late excursion there, had proved a laborious and 
wearisome effort. 

His library was small, but select, and he showed 
me with great pleasure a beautifully bound volume 
of the American edition of his works, sent to him 
by Professor Henry Reed. He told me that Mr. 
Murray had never produced an edition that suited 
him as well. 

When I looked around his quiet little room, 
I could scarcely realize that walls had 
heard the elevated converse of some of the loftiest 
minds our age has produced; that there Sir Walter 
had doled forth his snatches of Border minstrelsy, 


those 


and Southey had rehearsed the beautiful fables of 


Persian mythology, and Coleridge had poured out 
long harangues about Goethe and Schiller, the Sa- 
mothracian mysteries, and the libraries of Alexan- 
dria. When I was about leaving, the poet got his 
broad white hat, and put on his double glasses (to 
protect his failing eyes) and insisted on showing me 
his grounds, and the neighbouring views. As we 
walked about from one commanding point to ano- 
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ther, he kept up the most lively conversation, and 
displayed such a winning familiarity that we seemed 


“A pair of friends — though [ was young, 
And he was seventy-four.”’ 


From the rear of his courtyard he showed me 
Rydal Water, a little lake about a mile long, envi- 
roned by bold, towering hills. In front, over the 
steeple of the parish church, you see Grassmere, 
another of the cluster of lakes which abound in the 
county of Cumberland. Beyond is Helvellyn, the 


SONG.—THE HUSBAND TO HIS WIFE. 


mountain king, with his retinue of a hundred hills, 
and at his feet lies Derwentwater—and Roxert 
SovurHey. 

I might have spent the whole day in delightful 
and improving intercourse with the old man, but 
my fellow travellers were waiting, and I could no 
When we re- 
turned to the door of his cottage, he bade me fare- 
well with a parting blessing, and I went on my 
way, rejoicing to have seen before he goes hence, 
the most gifted of Nature’s interpreters. 


longer intrude on his or their time. 
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Nay, ask me not why thus! weep, 
And shed the silent tear, 
While all around gay festal keep, 
And songs of joy I hear: 
Its own deep, untold bitterness, 
Each heart alone can feel: 
And mine hath known that keen distress, 
Which naught but heaven can heal. 


I love the spring’s blithe joyous hours, 
Its soul-reviving breeze, 
The fragrance of perfumed flowers, 
The birds’ song in its trees. 
I love the light of sparkling eyes, 
And the “thrill of happy voice,” 
When, ’neath the cloudless, vernal skies, 
The young and fair rejoice. 


NOT WHY 


ee Anns 


I WEEP. 


HUNTINGTON CLAPP. 


But oh! my heart is sad and lone, 
And tearful yearnings sends 

For those my early days have known,-— 
My childhood’s cherished friends: 

They’ve faded all, long ere their time, 
As morning flowers decay ; 

While I, grown old, e’en in my prime, 


Must linger on my way. 


On every song sad memories come, 
Of some loved voice it tells; 

And joys around the hearth of home, 
Where now death's silence dwells. 

All gone! and I alone am left, 
Their memory to keep ;— 

Of all most loved on earth bereft,— 
Dost ask me why I weep ? 
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BY ADRIAN. 


As when the mission dove of old 
Skimmed with stow flight the spreading main, 
And ne’er his weary wings could fold, 
Till welcomed in the ark again; 
So tossed upon the rougher waves 
Of human passion’s restless sea, 
No haven to my soul they gave, 
Till my worn heart found rest with thee. 


Like to the fruit all gilded o’er, 
Which turns to dust within the hand, 
Or like the lake which flies before 
The traveller on the desert sand, 


The pleasures which my wild youth sought, 
Proved but a bitter cup to me, 

Yet sweet the lesson which has taught 
My weary heart to rest with thee. 


And now, when worn with daily care, 
With vexing strife for fame or gold, 
The fierce encounters men must bear, 
Which make the warmest heart grow cold, 
Thy voice, thine eye, hath magic power, 
From their dark spells to set me free ; 
And glad I hail the tranquil hour 
When my worn heart finds rest with thee. 
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THE COUNTESS NYSCHRIEM AND THE HANDSOME ARTIST. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Tuar favoured portion of the light of one sum- 
mer’s morning that was destined to be the transpa- 
rent bath of the masterpieces on the walls of the 
Pitti, was pouring in a languishing flood through 
the massive windows of the palace. 
the painters (who, ministering to the eye only, walk 
the world from cock-crowing to sunset) were haunt- 
ing invisibly the sumptuous rooms made famous 
by their pictures, and the pictures themselves, con- 
scious of the presence of the fountain of soul from 
which gushed the soul that is in them, glowed with 
intoxicated mellowness and splendour, and amazed 


the living students of the gallery with effects of 


light and colour till that moment undiscovered. 

[And now, dear reader, having paid you the com- 
pliment of commencing my story in your vein, 
(poetical,) let me come down to a little every-day 
brick-and-mortar, and build up a fair and square 
common-sense foundation.] 

Greme McDonald was a young Highlander from 
Rob Roy’s country, come to Florence to study the 
old masters. He was an athletic, wholesome, hand- 
some fellow, who had probably made a narrow 
escape of being simply a fine animal; and, as it was, 
you never would have picked him from a crowd as 
any thing but a hussar out of uniform, or a brigand 
perverted to honest life. His peculiarity was, (and 
this I foresee is to be an ugly sentence,) that he had 
peculiarities which did not seem peculiar. He was 
full of genius for his art, but the canvass which 
served him as a vent, gave him no more anxiety 
than his pocket-handkerchief. He painted in the 
palace, or wiped his forehead on a warm day with 
equally small care, to all appearance, and he had 
brought his mother and two sisters to Italy, and 
supported them by a most heroic economy and in- 
dustry—all the while looking as if the ‘silver 
moon”’ and all the small change of the stars would 
scarce serve him for a day’s pocket-money. In- 
deed, the more I knew of McDonald, the more I 
became convinced that there was another man built 
over him. The painter was inside. And if he had 
free thoroughfare and use of the outer man’s win- 
dows and ivory door, he was at any rate barred 
from hanging out the smallest sign or indication of 
being at any time ‘‘ within.’”’ Think as hard as he 
would—devise, combine, study, or glow with en- 
thusiasm—the proprietor of the front door exhibit- 
ed the same careless and smiling bravery of mien, 
behaving invariably as if he had the whole tene- 
ment to himself, and was neither proud of, nor in- 
terested in the doings of his more spiritual inmate 
—leading you to suppose, almost, that the latter, 
though billeted upon him, had not been properly 
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introduced. The thatch of this common tenement 
was of jetty black hair, curling in most opulent 
prodigality, and, altogether it was a house that 
Hadad, the fallen spirit, might have chosen, when 
becoming incarnate to tempt the sister of Absalom. 

Perhaps you have been in Florence, dear reader, 
and know by what royal liberality artists are per- 
mitted to bring their easels into the splendid apart- 
ments of the palace, and copy from the priceless 
pictures on the walls. At the time I have my eye 
upon, (some few years ago,) McDonald was mak- 
ing a beginning of a copy of Titian’s Bella, and 
near him stood the easel of a female artist who was 
copying from the glorious picture of ‘‘ Judith and 
Holofernes,’’ in the same apartment. Mademoi- 
selle Folie, (so she was called by the elderly lady 
who always accompanied her) was a small and very 
gracefully formed creature, with the plainest face 
in which attraction could possibly reside. She was 
a passionate student of her art, pouring upon it ap- 
parently the entire fulness of her life, and as uncon- 
sciously forgetful of her personal impression on 
those around her, as if she wore the invisible ring 
of Gyges. The deference with which she was treated 
by her staid companion drew some notice upon her, 
however, and her progress, in the copy she was 
making, occasionally gathered the artists about her 
easel; and, altogether, her position among the silent 
and patient company at work in the different halls 
of the palace, was one of affectionate and tacit re- 
spect. McDonald was her nearest neighbour, and 
they frequently looked over each other’s pictures, 
but, as they were both foreigners in Florence, (she 
of Polish birth, as he understood,) their conversa- 
tion was in French or Italian, neither of which 
languages were fluently familiar to Graeme, and it 
was limited generally to expressions of courtesy or 
brief criticism of each other's labours. 

As I said before, it was a ‘‘ proof-impression’’ of 
a celestial summer’s morning, and the thermometer 
stood at heavenly idleness. McDonald sat with 
his maul-stick across his knees, drinking from 
Titian’s picture. An artist, who had lounged in 
from the next room, had hung himself by the crook 
of his arm over a high peg, in his comrade’s easel, 
and every now and then he volunteered an obser- 
vation to which he expected no particular answer. 

‘*When I remember how little beauty I have 
seen in the world,’’ said Ingarde, (this artist,) ‘‘I 
am inclined to believe with Saturninus, that there 
is no resurrection of bodies, and that only the spi- 
rits of the good return into the body of the Godhead 
? 


—for what is ugliness to do in heaven! 


McDonald only said, ‘* hm—hm!”’ 
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‘*Or rather,”’ said Ingarde again, ‘‘I should 
like to fashion a creed for myself, and believe that 
nothing was immortal but what was heavenly, and 
that the good among men and the beautiful among 
women would be the only reproductions hereafter. 
How will this little plain woman look in the streets 
of the New Jerusalem, for example? Yet she ex- 
pects, as we all do, to be recognizable by her 
friends in heaven, and, of course, to have the same 
irredeemably plain face! (Does she understand 
English, by the way—for she might not be alto- 
gether pleased with my theory!’’) 

**T have spoken to her very often,”’ said McDo- 
nald, ‘‘and I think English is Hebrew to her—but 
my theory of beauty crosses at least one corner of 
your argument, my friend! I believe that the ori- 
ginal type of every human face is beautiful, and 
that every human being could be made beautiful, 
without, in any essential particular, destroying the 
visible identity. The likeness preserved in the 
faces of a family through several generations is 
modified by the bad mental qualities, and the bad 
health of those who hand it down. Remove these 
modifications, and, without destroying the family 
likeness, you would take away all that mars the 
beauty of its particular type. An individual coun- 
tenance is an integral work of God’s making, and 
God ‘saw that it was good’ when he made it. 
Ugliness, as you phrase it, is the damage that type 
of countenance has received from the sin and suf- 
fering of life. But the type can be restored, and 
will be, doubtless, in heaven!”’ 

**And you think that little woman’s face could 
be made beautiful?”’ 

**T know it.”’ 

‘*Try it, then! Here is your copy of Titian’s 
‘Bella,’ all finished but the face. Make an apotheo- 
sis portrait of your neighbour, and while it harmo- 
nizes with the body of Titian’s beauty, still leave 
it recognizable as her portrait, and I'll give in to 
your theory—believing in all other miracles, if you 
like, at the same time!”’ 

Ingarde laughed, as he went back to his own 
picture, and McDonald, after sitting a few minutes 
lost in reverie, turned his easel so as to get a paint- 
er’s view of his female neighbour. He thought 
she coloured slightly as he fixed his eyes upon her; 
but, if so, she apparently became very soon uncon- 
scious of his gaze, and he was soon absorbed him- 
self in the task to which his friend had so mockingly 
challenged him. 


Tl. 


[Excuse me, dear reader, while with two epis- 
tles I build a bridge over which you can cross a 
chasm of a month in my story.) 


To Grame McDonatp. 

Sir,—I am entrusted with a delicate commission, 
which I know not how to broach to you, except by 
simple proposal. Will you forgive my abrupt 
brevity, if I inform you, without further preface, 
$ that the Countess Nyschriem, a Polish lady of high 


OF NYSCHRIEM. 


birth and ample fortune, does you the honour to pro- 
pose for your hand. If you are disengaged, and 
your affections are not irrevocably given to another, 
I can conceive no sufficient obstacle to your ac- 
ceptance of this brilliant connection. The count- 
ess is twenty-two, and not beautiful, it must in 
fairness be said; but she has high qualities of head 
and heart, and is worthy any man’s respect and 
affection. She has seen you, of course, and con- 
ceived a passion for you, of which this is the 
result. I am directed to add, that should you con- 
sent, the following conditions are imposed—that 
you marry her within four days, making no inquiry 
except as to her age, rank, and property, and that, 
without previous interview, she come veiled to the 
altar. 

An answer is requested in the course of to-mor- 
row, addressed to ‘‘ The Count Hanswald, minis- 
ter of His Majesty the King of Prussia.’’ 

I have the honour, &c. &c. 

HANswaALp. 


McDonald’s answer was as follows:— 


To mts Excen.tency, Hanswatp, &c. &e. 

You will pardon me that I have taken two days 
to consider the extraordinary proposition made me 
in your letter. The subject, since it is to be enter- 
tained a moment, requires, perhaps, still further re- 
flection—but my reply shall be definite, and as 
prompt as I can bring myself to be, in a matter so 
important. 

My first impulse was to return your letter, de- 
clining the honour you would do me, and thanking 
the lady for the compliment of her choice. My 
first reflection was the relief and happiness which 
an independence would bring to a mother and two 
sisters dependent, now, on the precarious profits 
of my pencil. And I first consented to ponder the 
matter with this view, and I now consent to marry 
(frankly) for this advantage. But still I have a con- 
dition to propose. 

In the studies I have had the opportunity to make 
of the happiness of imaginative men in matrimony, 
I have observed that their two worlds of fact and 
fancy were seldom under the control of one mis- 
tress. It must be a very extraordinary woman, of 
course, who, with the sweet domestic qualities 
needful for common life, possesses at the same 
time the elevation and spirituality requisite for the 
ideal of the poet and painter. And I am not certain, 
in any case, whether the romance of some secret 
passion, fed and pursued in the imagination only, 
be not the inseparable necessity of a poetical nature. 
For the imagination is incapable of being chained, 
and it is at once disenchanted and set roaming by 
the very possession and certainty, which are the 
charms of matrimony. Whether exclusive devo- 
tion of all the faculties of mind and body be the 
fidelity exacted in marriage, is a question every wo- 
man should consider before making a husband of 
an imaginative man. As Ihave not seen the count 
ess, I can generalize on the subject without offence, 
and she is the best judge whether she can chain 
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my fancy as well as my affections, or yield to an | explained to her his imaginative admiration, though 
imaginative mistress the devotion of so predomi- } he felt compunctious, somewhat, that so unreal a 
nant a quality of my nature. I can only promise sentiment should bring the visible blood into her 
her the constancy of a husband. ; cheek. She thanked him—drew the cloth from 

Still—if this were taken for only vague specula- { the upper part of her own picture, and showed him 
tion—she might be deceived. I must declare, $ an admirable portrait of his handsome features, 
frankly, that I am, at present, completely possessed } substituted for the masculine head of Judith in the 
with an imaginative passion. The object of it is original from which she copied—and promised to 
probably as poor as I, and I could never marry her { be at his wedding, and to listen sharply for her 
were I to continue free. Probably, too, the high- ; murmured name in his vow at the altar. He 
born countess would be but little jealous of her { chanced to wear at the moment a ring of red cor- 
rival, for she has no pretensions to beauty, and isa } nelian, and he agreed with her that she should 
humble artist. But, in painting this lady’s portrait stand where he could see her, and, at the moment 
—(a chance experiment, to try whether so plaina } of his putting the marriage ring upon his bride’s 
face could be made lovely)—I have penetrated to so { finger, that she should put on this, and for ever 
beautiful an inner countenance, (so to speak) —I } after wear it, as a token of having received his spi- 
have found charms of expression so subtly masked } ritual vows of devotion. 
to the common eye—I have traced such exquisite } The day came, and the splendid equipage of the 
lineament of soul and feeling, visible, for the pre- } countess dashed into the square of Santa Maria, 
sent, I believe, to my eye only—that, while I live, } with a veiled bride and a cold bridegroom, and de- 
I shall do irresistible homage to her as the embodi- posited them at the steps of the church. And they 
ment of my fancy’s want, the very spirit and es- were followed by other coronetted equipages, and 
sence suitable to rule over my unseen world of ima- gaily dressed people dismounted from each—the 
gination. Marry whom I will, and be true to her mother and sisters of the bridegroom, gaily dressed, 
as I shall, this lady will (perhaps unknown to her- among them, but looking pale with incertitude and 
self) be my mistress in dream-land and reverie. dread. 

This inevitable license allowed—my ideal world The veiled bride was small, but she moved 
and its devotions, that is to say, left entirely to my- gracefully up the aisle, and met her future husband 
self—I am ready to accept the honour of the count- at the altar with a low curtsey, and made a sign 
ess’s hand. If, at the altar, she should hear me to the priest to proceed with the ceremony. McDo- 
murmur another name with her own—(for the bride nald was colourless, but firm, and indeed showed 
of my fancy must be present when I wed, and I little interest, except by an anxious look now and 
shall link the vows to both in one ceremony)—let then among the crowd of spectators at the sides of 
her not fear for my constancy to herself, but let her the altar. He pronounced with a steady voice, but 
remember that it is not to offend her hereafter, if : when the ring was to be put on, he looked around 
the name of the other come to my lip in dreams. for an instant, and then suddenly, and to the great 

Your excellency may command my time and scandal of the church, clasped his bride with a pas- 
presence. sionate ejaculation to his bosom. The cornelian 

With high consideration, &c. ring was on her finger—and the Countess Nys- 

Grame McDona.p. chriem and Mademoiselle Folie—his bride and his 
fancy-queen—were one! 

Rather agitated than surprised seemed Mademoi- This curious event happened in Florence some 
selle Folie, when, the next day, as she arranged eight years since—as all people then there will re- 
her brushes upon the sheif of her easel, her hand- member—and it was prophesied of the countess 
some neighbour commenced, in the most fluent that she would have but a short lease of her hand- 
Italian he could command, to invite her to his some and gay husband. But time does not say so. 
wedding. Very much surprised was McDonald A more constant husband than McDonald to his 
when she interrupted him in English, and begged plain and titled wife, and one more continuously in 
him to use his native tongue, as madame, her at- love, does not travel and buy pictures, and patron- 
tendant, would not then understand him. He went ize artists—though few except yourself and I, dear 
on delightedly in his own honest language, and | reader, know the philosophy of it! 

$B LE DAS 


A THOUGHT. 


Tue restless inanity of minds, which can neither 
use, retain, nor even receive any of the materials 
of intellectual enjoyment, require, as the gratifica- 
tions of sensuality cease, a continued and endless 
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succession of novelties, at once violent and frivo- 
lous, to relieve them from the painful sense of that 
vacancy which it is impossible to fill, and that las- 
situde of self-disgust which it is impossible to fly. 
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BRACELET. 


BY MRS. Cc. LEE HENTZ. 


WE were all seated in a piazza, one beautiful 
summer’s night. The moonbeams quivered through 
the interlacing vines that crept fantastically over 
the that surrounded it. My grand- 
mother sat in an arm-chair in the centre of the 
group, her arms quietly folded across her lap, her 
hair white and silvery as the moonbeams that lin- 
gered on its parted folds. 
old lady I ever saw, my revered grandmother, and 
in the spring of her years had been areigning belle. 
To me she was still beautiful, in the gentle quietude 


latticework 


She was the handsomest 


of life’s evening shades, the dignity of chastened 
passions, waiting hopes, and sustaining religious 
faith. I was her favourite grandchild, and the place 
near her feet, the arm laid across her lap, the up- 
lifted eye fixed steadfastly on her face, constant as 
the recurrence of the still night hour, told a story 
of love and devotion on my part, which defied all 
competition. As I sat this night, leaning on her 
lap, I held her hand in mine, and the thought that 
a few more years, that hand must be cold in the 
grave, incapable of answering the glowing pressure 
of mine, made me draw a deep inspiration, and I 
almost imagined her complexion assumed an ashen 
hue, prophetical of death. The weather was warm, 
and she wore a large loose wrapper, with flowing 
sleeves, left unconfined at the wrist. As I moved 
her hand, the folds of the sleeve fell back, and some- 
thing pure and bright glittered in the moonlight. 
She made a movement to draw down the sleeve, 
but the eager curiosity of childhood was not to be 
eluded. I caught her wrist, and baring it to the 
gaze of all, exclaimed, 

‘Only think—grandmother has got on a bracelet 
Who would think of her in- 
dulging in such finery? Here are two sweet pearl 
lilies set together in a golden clasp, with golden 
leaves below them. Why, grandmother, you must 
be setting up for a bride!”’ 

‘It was a bridal gift,’ replied she, sliding the 
bracelet on her shrunken arm, ‘‘a bridal gift, made 
It was a foolish thought, child. I was 
looking over a‘casket, where I have deposited the 
choicest treasures of my youth, and I clasped it on 
my wrist, to see how my arm had fallen from its 
fair proportions. My mind became so lost in think- 
ing of the story of this gem, I forgot to restore it to 
the place where it has so long lain, slumbering with 
the hoarded memories of other days.’ 

‘A story!’’ we all eagerly exclaimed,—‘“ please 
tell it—you promised us one to-night.”’ 

‘*Ah! children, it is no fairy tale, about bright 
genii, and enchanted palaces, and ladies so beautiful 
that they bewitch every one who comes within the 
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long ago. 


’ 


magic reach of their charms. It is a true tale, and 
has some sad passages in it.”’ 

‘*Grandmother,”’ said I, in a dignified manner, 
‘*T hope you don’t think me so silly as not to like 
any thing because it is true. I have got over the 
Arabian Nights long ago, and I would rather hear 
something to make me feel sorry than glad,—I al- 
ways do feel sad when the moon shines on me, but 
I can’t tell the reason why.’ 

‘*Hush! Mina, and let grandmother tell her story 
—you always talk so much,”’ said little Mitty, who 
sat on the other side of her venerable relative. 

The old lady patted with one hand the golden 
head of the chider, but the arm clasped by the 
magic bracelet was still imprisoned by my fingers, 
and as she proceeded in its history, my grasp tight- 
ened and tightened from the intenseness of my in- 
terest, till she was compelled to beg me to release 
her. 

‘* Yes,”’ said she, in a musing tone, ‘‘ there is a 
story depending on this, which I remember as 
vividly as if the events were of yesterday. I may 
forget what happened an hour ago, but the records 
of my youth are written in lines that grow deeper 
as time flows over them.”’ 

She looked up steadily for a few moments, ap- 
pearing to my imagination like an inspired sybil, 
then began as follows: 

‘* When I was a young girl, I had no brothers or 
sisters, as you have, but was an only, I might say 
a lonely child, for my father was dead and my 
mother an invalid. When I returned from school, 
I obtained permission to invite a sweet young cou- 
sin of mine, whose name was Eglantine, to be my 
companion. We were affluent, she was poor; and 
when my mother proposed to make our house her 
home, she accepted the offer with gratitude and 
joy. She was an interesting creature, of a peculiar 
temperament and exquisite sensibility. She was 
subject to fits of wonderful buoyancy and equal de- 
spondency; sometimes she would warble all day, 
gay and untiring as the bird, perched on yonder 
spray, then a soft melancholy would sit brooding 
on her brow, as if she feared some impending mis- 
fortune. This was probably owing to the peculiar 
circumstances of her infancy, for she was born 
during her mother’s widowhood, and nursed by a 
mother’s tears. A poetical friend had given her the 
name of Eglantine, and well did her beauty, sweet- 
ness, delicacy, and fragility justify the name. In 
our girlhood we grew together, like the friends of 
the Midsummer’s Night, almost inseparable in body, 
and never divided in heart, by those little jealousies 
which sometimes interpose their barriers to young 
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maiden’s friendships. But I see little Mitty has 
fallen asleep already. My story is too grave tor the 
light ears of childhood. I shall be obliged too to 
say something about love, and even you, Mina, are 
entirely too young to know any thing of its inilu- 
ence.”’ 

**Oh! but I do know something, grandmother,”’ 
exclaimed I, impulsively; ‘‘that is, | have read—I 
have thought’’—I stammered and stopped, unable 
to express my own vague ideas. 

‘* You may not be too young to sympathize, but 
certainly too young to feel,’’ said my grandmother, 
mildly; ‘‘ but, ardent and sympathizing as your na- 
ture is, it will be hard for you to carry back your 
mind to the time when all the warm passions and 
It is 


enough to say that there was one who came and ri- 


hopes of youth were glowing in my bosom. 


valled Eglaniine in my affections, one to whom I 
was betrothed, and to whom I was to be shortly 
wedded. It was on such an eve as this, so clear and 
bright, that he gave me the pledge of our betrothal, 
this bracelet of pearl, and clasped it on an arm 
which then filled the golden circlet. Perhaps, you 
wonder that the first token of love should not have 
been a ring; but Ronald did not like to follow the 
track of other men, and even in trifles marked out 
for himself a peculiar and independent course. That 
night, when I retired to my chamber, I found Eg- 
lantine seated at the open window, apparently ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of the starry heavens. 
She sat in a loose undress, her hair of paly gold 
hung unbound over her shoulders, and her head 
being slightly thrown back, allowed the moonlight 
to flood her whole face, with its unearthly radiance. 

*** You look very beautiful and romantic, dear 
Eglantine,’ said I, softly approaching her, and 
throwing my arms round her neck, ‘but come 
down from the stars a little while, my sweet cousin, 
My heart 


was too full of happiness, my spirits too excited, not 


and share in my earthborn emotions.’ 


to overflow in unreserved confidence in her bosom. 
She wept as I poured into her ears ail my hopes, 
my recent vows and future schemes of felicity. It 
was her usual manner of expressing deep sympathy, 
and | loved her the better for her tears. ‘ All I 
wonder at and blame in Ronald, is,’ and I spoke 
this in true sincerity, ‘that he does not love you 
better than me. Never till this evening was I sure 
of his preference.’ 

‘* Eglantine withdrew herself from my arms, and 
turned her face to the shadow of the wall. There 
was something inexplicable in her manner, that 
chilled, and even alarmed me. A thought too pain- 
ful to be admitted darted for a moment to my mind. 
Could she be jealous of Ronald's love for me? Was 
my happiness to be built on the ruin of hers? No! 
it could not be. She probably feared my affections 
might become alienated from her in consequence 
of my new attachment. Such a fear was natural, 
and I hastened to remove it by the warmest profes- 
sions, mingled with covert reproaches for her doubts 
and misgivings. 

‘“‘T had a young waiting-maid, who, next to Eg- 
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lantine was the especial object of my regard. She 
was the daughter of a gentlewoman, who, from a 
series of misfortunes, was reduced to penury, to 
To 
relieve her mother from the pressure of immediate 
want, the young Alice offered herself as a candidate 
for a state of servitude, and I eagerly availed my- 
self of the opportunity of securing the personal at- 
tendance of one so refined in manner, and so win- 
Alice now came forward, as 


which was added the helplessness of disease. 


ning in appearance. 
was her custom, to assist me in preparing for my 
nightly rest. She was about to unclasp the bracelet 
from my wrist, but I drew back my arm. ‘ No, 
no, Alice,’ said I, ‘ this is an amulet. Sweet dreams 
will come to my pillow, beckoned by its fairy power. 
I cannot sleep without it. See how beautifully the 
lilies gleam in the moonlight that gilds my couch.’ 
Alice seemed as if she could never weary in ad- 
miring the beauty of the ornament. She turned my 
arm to shift the rays, and catch the delicate colour- 
ing of the pearls, and looped up the sleeve of my 
night-dress in a fantastic manner, to display it fully 
to her gaze. Once or twice I thought I saw the 
eyes of Eglantine fastened upon it, with a sad, wist- 
ful expression, and the same exquisitely painful 
thought again darted to my mind. I struggled 
against its admission, as degrading both to myself 
and her, and at last fell asleep, with my arm thrown 
on the outside of the bed, and the bracelet shining 
out in the pure night-beams. Alice slept in a little 
bed by the side of mine, for I could not bear that a 
creature so young and delicate, and so gentle-bred, 
should share the apartments devoted to the ser- 
vants, and be exposed to their rude companionship. 
She generally awoke me with her light touch or 
gentle voice, but when I awoke the next morning, 
I saw Alice still sleeping, with a flushed cheek and 
an attitude that betokened excitement and unrest. 
Eglantine sat at her window, reading, dressed with 
her usual care, by her own graceful fingers. In the 
school of early poverty, she had learned the glorious 
lesson of independence, a lesson which, in my more 
luxurious life, I had never acquired. ‘ Alice must 
be ill,’ said I, rising and approaching her bedside, 


‘she looks feverish, and her brows are knit, as if 


her dreams were fearful.’ I bent down over her, 
and laid my hand upon her shoulder, to rouse her 
from her uneasy slumbers, when I started, for the 
precious bracelet was gone. Eglantine laid down 
her book at my sudden exclamation, and Alice 
wakening, looked round her with a bewildered ex- 
pression. ‘ My bracelet!’ repeated I—* it is gone.’ 
I flew to my couch, it was not there. I looked upon 
the carpet, in the vain hope that the clasp had un- 
loosed, and that it had fallen during the night. 
‘ Alice,’ cried I, ‘rise this moment, and help me to 
You must know where it is. It 
aid.’ I fixed 
my eyes steadfastly on her face, which turned as 
She trembled in every limb, 


find my bracelet. 
never could have vanished without 


hueless as marble. 
and sunk down again on the side of the bed. 

‘** You do not think J have taken it, Miss Laura,’ 
said she, gasping for breath. 
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** *T do not know what to think,’ I answered, in 
a raised tone; ‘but it is very mysterious, and your 
whole appearance and manner is very strange this 
morning, Alice. You must have been up in the 
night, or you would not have slept so unusually 
late’ 

** “Do not be hasty, Laura,’ said Eglantine, in a 
sweet, soothing voice, ‘it may yet be found. Per- 





haps it is clinging to your dress, concealed in its 
folds. Let me assist you in searching.’ She un- 
folded the sheets, turned up the edges of the carpet, 
examined every corner where it might have been 
tossed, but all in vain. In the meanwhile, Alice 
remained like one stupefied, following our move- 
ments with a pale, terrified countenance, without 
offering to participate in the search. 

** «There is no use in looking longer, Eglantine,’ 
said I, bitterly. ‘I suspect Alice might assist us 
effectually to discover it, if she would. Nay, I will 
not say suspect, I believe—I dare to say, I know— 
for conscious guilt is written in glaring characters 
on her countenance.’ 

***Do not make any rash accusations, Laura,’ 
cried Eglantine; ‘I acknowledge appearances are 
much against her, but I cannot think Alice capable 
of such ingratitude, duplicity, and meanness.’ 

** Alice here burst into a passionate fit of weeping, 
and declared, with wringing hands and choking 
sobs, that she would sooner die than commit so 
base and wicked a deed. 

** «Oh! Miss Eclantine,’ she exclaimed, ‘didn’t 
you take it in sport? It seems as if I saw you ina 
dream, going up to Miss Laura, while she was 
asleep, and take it from her wrist, sofily, and then 
vanish away. Oh! Miss Eglantine, the more I 
think of it, the more I am sure I saw you, all in 
sport I know; but please return it, or it will be 
death to me.’ 

‘** The blood seemed to boil up in the cheeks of 
Eglantine, so sudden and intense was the glow 
that mantled them. 

***T thought vou innocent, Alice,’ said she, ‘but 
I see, with pain, that you are an unprincipled girl. 
How dare you attempt to impose on me the burthen 
How dare you think of sheltering 


of your crime? 
yourself under the shadow of my name?’ 

‘*'The vague suspicions which the assertion of 
Alice had excited, vanished before the outraged 
looks and language of the usually gentle Eglantine. 
Alice must have been the transgressor, and in pro- 
portion to the affection and confidence I had re- 
posed in her, and the transcendent value of the gift, 
was my indignation at the offence, and the strength 
of my resolution to banish her from me. 

** *Restore it,’ said I, ‘and leave me. Do it 
quietly and immediately and I will inflict no other 
punishment than your own reflections for having 
abused so much love and trust.’ 

‘** *Search me, if you please, Miss Laura, and all 


’ 


so kind and good. I am willing to go, for I would 
rather beg my bread from door to door, than live 
upon the bounty of one who thinks me capable of 
such guilt:’ with a composure that strangely con- 
trasted with her late violent agitation, she arranged 
her dress, and was walking towards the door, when 
Eglantine arrested her. 

** * Alice, Alice, you must be mad to persist in 
this course. Confess the whole, return the brace- 
let, and Laura may yet forgive you. Think of your 
sick mother. How can you go to her in shame and 
disgrace?’ 

‘* Atthe mention of her mother, Alice wept afresh, 
and putting her hand to her head, exclaimed, 

‘* «T feel very, very sick. Perhaps we shall die 
together, and then God will take pity on us. The 
great God knows I am innocent of this crime.’ 

‘*Grandmother,”’ interrupted I, unable to keep 
silence any longer, ‘‘tell me if she was not inno- 
cent. I know she must have been. Who could 
have taken it?’’ 

**Do you think Eglantine more likely to have 
stolen it from her cousin, who was to her, as it 
were, another soul and being?”’ 

**Oh! no,”’ I replied, ‘‘ but I shall feel unhappy 
till I discover the thief. Please, grandmother, go on. 
Did Alice really go away?”’ 

““ Yes, my child,’ answered my grandmother, 
in a faltering voice, ‘‘she went, though my relent- 
ing heart pleaded for her to linger. Her extreme 
youth and helplessness, her previous simplicity and 
truthfulness, and her solemn asseverations of inno- 
cence, al! staggered my belief in her guilt. It was 
a mystery which grew darker as I attempted to 
If Alice were innocent, who could be 
Such a thought was sacrilege 


penetrate it. 
guilty. Eglantine? 
to her pure and elevated character, her tried affec- 
tion for me, her self-respect, dignity, and truth. 
Alice returned to her mother, in spite of our per- 
mission for her to remain till the subject could be 
more fully investigated. 

‘* When the door closed upon her retreating form, 
I sat down by the side of Eglantine, and wept. 
The fear that I had unjustly accused the innocent, 
the possibility, nay the probability that she was 
guilty, the loss of the first pledge of plighted love, 
indefinite terrors for the future, a dim shade of su- 
perstition brooding over the whole, all conspired to 
make me gloomy and desponding. We were all 
unhappy. Ronald tried to laugh at my sadness, 
and promised me ‘gems from the mine, and pearls 
from the ocean,’ to indemnify me for my loss, yet 
I watched every change of his expressive counte- 
nance, and I knew he thought deeply and painfully 
on the subject. The strange suspicion which had 
risen in my mind the preceding night, with regard 
to Eglantine’s feelings towards him, revived when 
I saw them together, and IT wondered I had not ob- 
served before the fluctuations of her complexion, 
and the agitation of her manner, whenever he ad- 
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$ Tbut T cannot give back what I have never taken. dressed her. He had always treated her with the 

‘I would not for fifty thousand worlds take what was kindness of a brother—that kindness now made me 
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self-distrustful, with a settled conviction that some 
strange barrier existed to my union with Ronald, 
a destiny too bright, and too beautiful, to be real- 
ized in this world of dreams and shadows. My 
mother was firm in her belief of the guilt of Alice, 
who had never been a favourite of hers. Perhaps, 
I lavished upon her too many indulgences, which 
displeased my mother’s soberer judgment. She 
forbade all intercourse with her, all mention of her 
name, but she was ever present to my imagination, 
sometimes the shameless ingrate and accomplished 
deceiver; at others, the eloquent pleader of her out- 
raged innocence. One day Eglantine came to me, 
and laid her hand on mine, with a look of unspeak- 
able dismay. 

‘* *T have heard,’ said she, ‘that Alice is dying. 
Let us go to her, Laura, and save her, if it be not 
too late.’ 

‘* What I felt at hearing these words, I never can 
tell,—they pressed upon me with such a weight of 
grief—her innocence seemed as clear to me as noon- 
day—my own unkindness as cruel as the grave. 
Quickly as possible we sought the cottage where 
her mother dwelt, and a piteous spectacle met our 
eyes. There lay Alice on a little bed, pale, ema- 
ciated, and almost unconscious, her once bright 
hair, dim and matted, her sweet blue eyes sunk and 
half closed, her arms laid listlessly by her side, the 
breath coming faint and flutteringly from her parted 
lips. On another bed lay her poor, heart-broken 
mother, unable to relieve the sufferings of her she 
would gladly have died to save. Frantic with grief 
I threw myself by the side of Alice, and disturbed 
the solemn stillness of the death-hour with my in- 
coherent ravings. I declared her innocence, I called 
upon her to live, to live for my sake, and throwing 
my arms wildly round her wasted form, struggled 
to hold her back from the grave, yawning beneath 
her. It was in vain to cope with Omnipotence. 
Alice died, even in the midst of my agonies, and it 
was long before I was able to listen to the story of 
her illness, as related by her disconsolate mother. 
She had returned home sick and feverish, and sick 
and feverish she evidently was on her first awaken- 
ing, and that wounded spirit, which none ean bear, 
acting on a diseased frame, accelerated the progress 
of her fever, till it settled on her brain, producing 
delirium and ultimately death. During all her de- 
lirium, she was pleading her cause, with an angel’s 
eloquence, declaring her innocence and blessing 
me as her benefactress and friend.”’ 

Here my grandmother paused and covered her 
eyes with her handkerchief. I laid my head on her 
lap, and the ringlets of little Mitty’s hair were wet 
with my tears. I felt quite broken-hearted, and 
ready to murmur at Providence for placing me in a 
world so full of error and woes. 

‘*Did you ever feel happy again, dear grandmo- 
ther?”’ asked I, when I ventured to break the si- 
lence,—curiosity was completely merged in sym- 
pathy. 

‘* Yes, Mina, I have had hours of happiness, such 
as seldom falls to the lot of woman, but those bright 
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hours were like the shining of the gold, that comes 
forth purified from the furnace of fire. ‘The mother 
of Alice soon followed her to the grave, and there 
they sleep, side by side, in the lonely churchyard. 
Eglantine soothed and comforted me, and endea- 
voured to stifle the self-upbraidings that ever sound- 
ed dolefully to my heart. Alice had been the vic- 
tim of inexplicable circumstances, and so far from 
having been cruel, I had been kind and forbearing, 
considering the weight of evidence against her. 
Thus reasoned Eglantine, and I tried to believe 
her, but all my hopes of joy seemed blighted, for 
how could I mingle the wreath of love with the 
cypress boughs that now darkened my path? Ro- 
nald pressed an immediate union, but I shrunk with 
superstitious dread from the proposition, and refused 
the ring, with which he now sought to bind my 
faith. ‘No, no,’ I cried, ‘the pledges of love are 
not for me—I will never accept another.’ 

‘* My mother grew angry at my fatalism. ‘ You 
are nursing phantasies,’ said she, ‘ that are destroy- 
ing the brightness of your youth. You are actually 
making yourself old, ere yet in your bloom. See, 
if there are not actually streaks of gray threading 
your jetty hair.’ I rose and stood before a mirror, 
and shaking my hair loose from the confining comb, 
saw that her words were true. Here and there agleam 
of silver wandered through those tresses, which had 
always worn that purple depth of hue peculiar to 
the raven’s plumage. The chill that penetrated my 
heart on the death-bed of Alice, had thus suddenly 
and prematurely frosted the dark locks of my youth. 
My mother became alarmed at my excessive pale- 
ness, and proposed a journey for the restoration of 
my spirits and health. Ronald eagerly supported 
the suggestion, but Eglantine declined accompany- 
ing us. She preferred, she said, being alone. With 
books at home, and nature, in the glory of its sum- 
mer garniture abroad, she could not want sources 
of enjoyment. I did not regret her determination, 
for her presence had become strangely oppressive 
to me, and even Ronald’s manners had assumed an 
embarrassment and constraint towards her, very 
different from their usual familiarity. The night be- 
fore our departure, I felt more melancholy than ever. 
It was just such a night as the one that witnessed 
our ill-starred betrothal. The moon came forth 
from behind a bed of white clouds, silvering every 
flake as it floated back from her beauteous face, 
and diffusing on earth the wondrous secret of hea- 
venly communion. I could not sleep, and as I lay 
gazing on the solemn tranquillity of the night hea- 
vens, I thought of the time when ‘those heavens 
should be rolled together as a scroll, and the ele- 
ments melt with fervent heat,’ and I, still thinking, 
living, feeling in other, grander, everlasting scenes, 
the invisible dweller of my bosom’s temple as- 
sumed such magnitude and majesty in my eyes, 
the contemplation became overwhelming and awful. 
The sublime sound of the clock striking the mid- 
night hour—and all who have heard that sound in 
the dead silence of the night, can attest that it is 


sublime—broke in on my deep abstraction. Eglan- 
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tine, who had lain wrapt in peaceful slumbers, here 
softly drew back the bed-cover, and rising slowly, 
walked round with stilly steps to the side where I 
reclined, and stood looking fixedly upon me. ‘ Eg- 
lantine!’ I exclaimed, terrified at her attitude and 
singular appearance. ‘ Eglantine, what is the mat- 
ter?’ She answered not, moved not, but remained 
standing, immovable, with her eyes fixed and ex- 
pressionless as stone. ‘There she stood in the white 
moonlight, in her long, loose night-dress, which 
hung around her, in her stillness, like the folds of 
the winding sheet, her hair streaming down her 
back in long, lifeless tresses, and lighted up on her 
brow with a kind of supernatural radiance —and 
then those death resembling eyes! I trembled and 
tried to draw the sheet over my face, to shut out 
After a few moments, which 
seemed interminable to me, she bent over me, and 


the appalling vision. 


taking my right hand, felt of my wrist, again and 
My 
‘It 
murmured she, ‘ but it is safe—I have it 
safe. Terrified 
as I was at this unexpected apparition, my mind 
was clear and never were my perceptions more 


again. Her fingers were as cold as marble. 


very blood seemed to congeal under her touch. 
is gone,’ 


It fits my wrist as well as hers.’ 


vivid. ‘The mystery of the bracelet was about to be 
unravelled. Poor Alice’s assertion that she had 
seen Eglantine standing by my side, and taking the 
bracelet from my wrist, came back thundering in 
my ears. ‘It is gone,’ replied Eglantine, in the 
same low, deep voice, ‘ but I know where it is laid; 
where the bridegroom or the bride can never find 
it. Perhaps the moon shines too brightly on it, and 
reveals the spot.’ Thus saying, she glided across 
the floor, with spirit-like tread, and opening the 
door, disappeared. In the excess of my excitement 
I forgot my fears, and hastily rising, followed her 
footsteps, determined to unravel the mystery, if I 
died in the act. 
white garments, through the shadows of the wind- 
ing staircase, and I pursued them with rapid steps, 
till I found myself close behind her by the door 
which opened into the garden. 


I could catch the glimpses of her 


There she stood, 
still as a corpse, and again the cold dew of super- 
stitious terror gathered on my brow. I soon saw a 
fumbling motion about the keyhole, and the door 
opening, she again glided onward towards the sum- 
mer-house, my favourite retreat, the place where I 
had received this mysterjous bracelet—the place 
where Flora had collected all her wealth of bloom. 
She put aside the drooping vines, sending out such 
a cloud of fragrance on the dewy air, I almost faint- 
ed from their oppression, and stooping down over 
a white rose-bush, carefully removed the lower 
branches, while the rose-leaves fell in a snowy 
‘Where is it?’ said 
‘It isn’t in 
If she has found it, she 
may yet be a bride, and Ronald still her own.’ 
She stooped down lower over the rose-bush, then 


shower over her naked feet. 
she, feeling about in the long grass. 
the spot where I hid it. 


rising hastily, I saw with inexpressible agitation, 
the lost bracelet, shining in the light that quivered 


with ghostlike lustre on her pallid face. With a 
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most unearthly smile, she clasped it on her wrist, 
and left the arbour, muttering in a low voice, ‘I 
will not leave it here—lest she find out where it 
lies and win back her bridal gift. I will keep it 
next my own heart, and she cannot reach it there.’ 
Once more I followed the gliding steps of Eglan- 
tine, through the chill silence of night, till we 
ascended the stairs and entered our own chamber. 
Quietly she laid herself down, as if she had just 
risen from her knees in prayer, and I perceived by 
her closed lids and gentle breathing, that a natural 
sleep was succeeding the inexplicable mysteries of 
somnambulism.”’ 

‘*She was walking in her sleep, then, grand- 
mother,”’ I exclaimed, drawing a long breath. ‘‘I 
thought so all the time, and poor Alice was really 
And what did Eglantine say, the next 
morning, when she wakened, and found the bracelet 


innocent! 


on her arm?”’ 

‘* She was astonished and bewildered, and knew 
not what to think; but when I told her of all the 
events of the night, the truth of which the bracelet 
itself attested, she sunk back like one stricken with 
death. So many thoughts crowded upon her at 
once, in such force, it is no wonder they almost 
crushed her with their power. The conviction that 
her love for Ronald could no longer be concealed, 
the remembrance of the accusation of Alice, which 
she had so indignantly repelled, the apparent mean- 
ness and turpitude of the act, though performed 
without any conscious volition on her part, the be- 
lief that another had been the victim of her involun- 
tary crime, all united to bow her spirit to the dust. 
My heart bled at the sight of her distress, and every 
feeling wrought up to unnatural strength by the ex- 
citing scenes I had witnessed, I promised never to 
wed Ronald, since the thought of our union had 
evidently made her so unhappy. Eglantine con- 
tended against this resolution with all her elo- 
quence, but alas! she was not destined long to op- 


pose the claims of friendship to the pleadings of 


love. Her constitution was naturally frail, a fragility 
indicated by the extreme delicacy and mutability 
of her complexion, and the profusion of her pale 
golden hair. Day by day, she faded, night by night 
she continued her mysterious rambles to the spot 
where she had first deposited the bracelet, till she 
had no longer strength to leave her bed, when her 
soul seemed to commune with the cherubim and 
seraphim, which, I doubt not, in their invisible 
glory, surrounded her nightly couch. As she drew 
near the land of shadows, she lost sight of the 
phantom of earthly love, in aspirations after a hea- 
She mourned over her ill-directed 
sensibilities, her wasted opportunities, her selfish 
brooding over forbidden hopes and imaginings. She 
and faith to her Re- 
Father and her God, 
away as silently and 


venly union. 


gave herself up in penitence 
deemer, in submission to her 
and her soul at last passed 
gently as the perfume from the evening flower, into 
the bosom of eternity.”’ 

‘*Oh! grandmother, what a melancholy story you 


have told,’’ cried I, looking at the bracelet more 
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intently than ever, the vivid feelings of curiosity 
subdued and chastened by such sad revealings; ‘‘but 
did not you marry Ronald at last?’’ 

‘*Yes,”’ replied she, looking upward with mourn- 
ful earnestness, ‘‘ the beloved grandfather, who has 
so often dandled you in his arms, in this very spot, 
where we are now seated, whose head, white with 
the snows of threescore years and ten, now reposes 
on the pillow all the living must press,—who now 
waits me, I trust, in the dwellings of immortality, 
was that once youthful Ronald, whose beauty and 
worth captivated the affections of the too sensitive 
Eglantine. Many, many years of happiness has it 
been my blessed lot to share with him on earth. 
The memories of Alice and Eglantine, softened by 
time, were robbed of their bitterness, and only 
served to endear us more tenderly to each other. 
The knowledge we had gained of the frailty and 


uncertainty of life, led us to lift our views to a more 
enduring state of existence, and love hallowed by 
religion, became a sublime and holy bond, impe- 
rishable as the soul and lofty as its destinies. I 
have lived to see my children’s children gather 
around me, like the olive branches of scripture, fair 
and flourishing. I have lived to see the companion 
of my youth and age consigned to the darkness of 
the grave, and I have nothing more to do on earth, 
but to fold the mantle of the spirit quietly around 
me, and wait the coming of the Son of Man.” 

I looked up with reverence in my grandmother’s 
face, as she thus concluded the eventful history of 
the Pearl Bracelet, and I thought what a solemn 
and beautiful thing was old age, when the rays of 
the Sun of Righteousness thus illumed its hoary 
hair, and converted it into an emblematic crown of 


glory. 
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BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Ich denke dein, &c. 


I rH1nx of thee when the strong rays of noon 
Flash from the sea, 

When the clear fountains glimmer in the moon, 
I think of thee. 


I see thee when, along the distant ways, 
The dust clouds cre ep, 
And when, at night, the trembling traveller strays 


By chasm and steep. 


I hear thee when the sea-tides murmur soft 
To the calm air; 

In lone and stilly woods I listen oft, 
And hear thee there. 


I dwell with thee—I know thou art afar, 
Yet dream thee near. 
The sun goes down; star brightens after star— 


Would thou wert here! 
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AUTUMN MUSINGS. 


BY MISS E. 8. NORTON. 


’T1s Autumn now, half pleased half sad, I list 

Te the wind’s low and melancholy sigh; 

That sad low sigh that autumn winds will breathe, 
Just when the leaves are falling, and the trees 
Tossing their leafless branches high in air, 

When the year’s death is nigh, and blossoms fair, 


The bright sweet flowers have faded, drooped and died, 


Save some lone floweret that perchance doth bloom, 
Seeming so sad amid the loneliness, 

That we might almost grieve for it, as one 

Whose kindred all are gone, who stands alone 
Mourning above the wrecks of loveliness, 

And waiting death, that calmer of all griefs. 
“Sadness is brooding o’er each lovely scene,” 

The sun is hich in heaven, but his beams 

Fall not as they were wont, there is no bloom, 

No lovely thing for him to shine upon, 
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And day by day he seems to rise more slowly 

And to leave the world in haste. Winter will come 
And cast his icy mantle o’er the scene; 

But yet we know spring will return again, 

Then flowers will bioom and birds will wake the song, 
And all bright things return. Yet no, not all, 

There are some lovelier than the fairest flowers, 

Some who have left us with the dying year, 

That will not come with the “spring’s awakening.” 
Oh they were of a world where death has power 

O’er all bright things. And he has breath’d around, 
And bright sweet smiles, and voices that had been 
Like music round our way, all, all have gone 

Down to the silent tomb. We may not call them back, 
There is no power, e’en in the deepest love, 

To stay one hour the dark dread summoned. 


Charlestown, Mass. 
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THE DEEP DRAWER. 


BY MRS. H. F. LEE, AUTHOR OF “THREE EXPERIMENTS IN LIVING, ETC, 


‘*Pray,”’ said I to anold friend of mine to whose 
library I often gained admittance, ‘‘ what are you 
going to do with all the manuscripts in this deep 
drawer?”’ 

** Nothing in the world,”’ said he; ‘‘I have writ- 
ten them for my own amusement, but as there are 
no deeds or parchments, no musty rolls, or state or 
city records amongst them, I seldom open it, except 
to throw in an additional paper. I find writing a 
sort of safety valve—much of ennui and discontent 
escape this way, which would otherwise prey upon 
my solitary hours. Then I have sometimes been 
vain enough to think they may hereafter have some 
value from their antiquity. However, the truth is, 
that I do not set much store by them; when I want 
room, I empty the drawer, and consign the con- 
tents to the flames; and I never could find out that 


the world was less enlightened by their loss.’’ 


storm is a leap into winter. Every object is changed; 
and the scattered leaves which remain, are torn 
from the branches, and carried about by the wind 
in eddies, or lie motionless by the parent stem. 
Yet, to many the first snow-storm is not unpleasant. 
It is a gathering in of home comforts, particularly in 


i 


the country, where a white robe is spread over 
every object, where it lies on the distant hills and 
valleys, unbroken and unsullied, sheltering nearer 
objects, the farm-yard and outhouses, with their 
harvest, from the severe cold, of which it is the 
harbinger. 

An old friend of mine resided in the country. 
Though sincerely attached to him, I had not seen 
him for several years. I was leading the busy, 
bustling life of a lawyer in the city, and could never 
find time for this kind of recreation. I received, 
however, a letter from him, saying he wished to 
see me, on particular business, and had sent a one- 
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‘** Certainly not, if they lie in this dark drawer, $ 
but who knows by bringing them to the light, but } horse carriage for me, hoping I would return in 3 
they will contribute to the amusement, if nothing it the next day. 3 
more, of the reading world, and keep a few busy I could not refuse this summons. I knew my 3 
bodies from mischief. Instead of consigning them { friend was an octagenaire, and supposed that he $ 


to the flames, make them over to me, with permis- 
sion to do as I please with them.”’ 

I saw the idea hit his fancy, for it took off all re- 
sponsibility from him. 

‘*Well,”’ said he, after a pause, 
leave to draw, it shall be a sort of lottery. 


**T give you 
They 
lie promiscuously there, put in your hand and take 
what comes first.’’ 

The receptacle was too dark for selection; yet I 
honestly confess, I avoided the thickest manuscripts, 
thinking if the one I hit upon should prove dull, the 

There is nothing so unpardon- 
It was with some curiosity I read 


thinner the better. 
able as dullness. 

the title. 
The days of the Guardian, the Tatler, even the 
Will Honeycomb, with 


It seemed to me an unpromising one. 


Spectator, have gone by. 
all his wit and quaintness, would now be consi- 
dered a proser. 

‘*Have you no stories, journals, biographies, no 
scraps of poetry? those are the right sort of things.”’ 

‘* Perhaps there may be a little of all,’’ said he, 
‘*but you must abide by your agreement.”’ 

‘* Be it so,”’ I replied, ‘‘1I will take this, with its 
unpromising title. 


“A VISIT TO THE COUNTRY 
STORM.” 
There are few people but can remember the first 
It is 
The transition from warm to 


IN A SNOW 


hearty snow storm that occurs in the season. 

an era in the year. 

cold weather is usually gradual—but the first snow- 
42 


might feel indications of approaching dissolution, 
and be earnest to effect a legal settlement of his 
affairs. ‘The weather was promising, and though 
the carriage was without a top, yet as it arrived on 
one of those mellow evenings of the closing year, 
when autumn seems to linger on her own premises, 
The 


sun had set with rich radiance behind the hills, and 


I anticipated real enjoyment from the ride. 


I imagined it an appropriate emblem for the work 
I was called to perform. I knew the old gentle- 
man was wealthy, and had numerous poor relations 
scattered about the country, whose eyes were per- 
haps wishfully fixed on the setting sun of his 
closing life. 

The next morning all was changed; the day came 
in a snow-storm—first, large flakes, in those beauti- 
ful forms which science has long since discovered 
belong to them, and which we tread irreverently 
under foot; then smaller particles, filling the atmo- 
sphere, and promising a continued snow-storm. I 
knew it would be a great disappointment to my 
friend, if I did not arrive in the evening; and there- 
fore resolutely prepared to go. There is a great art 
in wrapping up one’s-self comfortably, that is, in 


{ effectually excluding the snow and cold, and yet 


leaving a breathing place. I was no veteran in this 


{ art, for I had not for many years encountered a 


snow-storm, except for a short walk to my office, 
with an umbrella over my head, and India-rubber 
shoes on my feet. My great object was to guard 
my throat, and I bound so many tippets round it 


> 
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that my hat could find no resting place, but was early age of eighteen, accidentally heard some gen- ; 

3 starting from my head at every blast; and here the tlemen from the tropics, say they had, in unlading { 

; subtle enemy found an entrance, and made, literally, a vessel, seen ice between boards. From this era, 3 

; his head-quarters. To guard against these rude he formed his plan, and determined to treat the 3 

; attacks, the hands must be employed in holding on salamanders with ice; and as we have an abun- 3 

§ the hat, and an inlet is made for the wintry air dance of the article in New England, turn a por- 

$ which completely chills you. tion of it into pure gold for his own use. But some- 

; The present rapid way of travelling in a car times our winters are very mild, and this article is 

$ heated by stoves, and flying over hills and valleys, hard to be procured. Such an one occurred afew 3 

$ made level, will probably destroy all commiseration vears since; there was scarcely enough to supply 3 

; in the young for a journey of forty or fifty miles our own domestic ice-houses. His inventive ge- 

; through a snow-storm, drawn by one horse in an nius did not fail him. He sent out a vessel to ar- 

; open carriage. We have but little sympathy for rest the ice-bergs of the frozen ocean, and convert 

$ calamities we have not experienced. It is univer- them to his purposes. ; 

$ sally believed, that the rich have no feeling for the It is said that this enterprising American has 

; poor, the free for the bondman. But these are now made a Lake in the air—that is, raised the 

2 sweeping conclusions, and deserve to be analyzed, water by machinery, so that it will freeze much 

> ataleisure hour. In the mean time I would ask, sooner than in its own quiet bed. All who are ° 

} who provides hospitals, and alms-houses, and those disposed to witness this eflort of human ingenuity, 

$ salutary seminaries of education—state prisons and may have the opportunity by adrive to Fresh pond, 

; houses of correction? Are not the rich taxed for in the vicinity of Boston, a spot where Nature has 

> them? decked herself in her loveliest apparel. 

; To proceed. On I went at rather a slow pace, It was night before I arrived at the gate of the 

> for my friend’s horse, like his master, had grown long avenue which led to my friend’s mansion; it 

$ old, and was too much in the winter of life to heed was bordered by forest trees, the larch and pine 

3 asnow-storm. If he could have spoken, how many were visible amongst the white snow. By a sud- 

> might he have counted! I hope he will have his den turn we came full in sight of the house. It ° 

$ rest, a year of fresh pasturage, beside the flowing was a low, stone building, which with its out- 3 

> stream, before his limbs grow motionless, and his houses covered at least half an acre. I had not 3} 

$ eyes close for ever. seen my friend for several years, he was then full 3 

§ I had my own reflections to beguile my journey, of the vigour and activity of middle age; though 3 

’ and thought of many things. I endeavored to sum- somewhat past it in years, he could walk eight 

> mon up a recollection of the snow-grotto, an exca- miles a day without fatigue. I had heard but little 

$ vation made by the waters on the side of Mount Etna. of him since; of his early history I knew nothing. 3 

$ The snow deposited here became by the proprietor Indeed what history attaches to a bachelor? and 3 

¢ an article of traffic. He knew that at Naples they such he was. He had always expressed a dislike 3 

> make use of snow to cool their liquors. ‘This grotto to matrimony, and resisted with wonderful in- 5 

> was hired or bought by the Knights of Malta, for genuity all attacks upon his purse, or heart, as he 3 

$ that purpose, they having neither ice nor snow on naturally termed it. ; 

$- «6the burning rock on which they live. ‘The snow We arrived at the mansion and the door opened} 


was sent to them when needed. ‘They soon how- 
ever found it so necessary an article, that they 
levelled a piece of ground of considerable extent, 
and enclosed it with thick walls, so that when the 
winds, which at this height blew with great vio- 
lence, carry the snow from the higher parts of the 
mountain, and deposit it in this enclosure, it may 
They cut 
flights of steps into the grotto, and made openings 


be retained and amassed by the walls. 
above to enlighten it. When the snow is trans- 
ported to distant places, it is put into large bags, 
and pressed as closely as possible, then laid upon 
mules which convey it to the shore, where small ves- 
sels are waiting to carry it away. 

All this I thought over, and wondered whether 
ice-houses were not first suggested, by the snow- 
grotto on Mount Etna. At least, it cannot be said, 
as it often is of inventions, that they were thought 
of long before this was formed. Tor among all the 
chronological details, we have never heard that any 
precise date has been fixed for the birth of old Etna. 
My mind, however, very naturally turned to one 


to receive me. I was shown into a large room 
where in an arm-chair sat my old friend. 
how changed! When I last saw him he was well 


filled out, but he was now shrunk in size, and his 


But alas, 


voice was feeble and broken. 

He held out his hand and received me with the 
utmost cordiality, telling me he had been waiting 
supper for me. ‘There was something cheering in 
the sound of supper, and still more in the bright, 
blazing logs which filled the fire-place. Very soon 
an elderly woman made her appearance whom he 
introduced as his housekeeper. She began arrang- 
ing the tea-table. I did not take particular notice 
of what was passing till my friend called, ‘‘ Susan, 
come in, this is the gentleman I expected.”’ 

With some reluctance a young gir! entered. She 
appeared to be about eighteen, her face and form 
were strikingly lovely—a redundance of soft light 
hair was curling round her pale face, for pale it 
must be allowed she was; while her blue eyes were 
covered by long, black eye-lashes. "There was that 
mysterious charm of expression which cannot be 





of my own townsmen, a Bostonian, who at the ' described, and which we are apt to think is born of 
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rank and education, and nurtured by refinement. I 
looked earnestly at the housekeeper to see whether 
I could trace any resemblance, and there it was, 
written with a pen of iron. The same cast of fea- 
tures, the same mould, but yet how different! Time 
and care, perhaps penury, and hard labour, had 
stamped their lines on her face, while Susan’s 
looked as if it had come fresh from the Creator and 
was only touched and shaded by the sorrows of 
life, yet nature was true to her office—mother and 
daughter were written on the lineaments of both. 
Susan seemed in haste to depart and my friend did 
not detain her. 

At length supper was ready—I drew up to the 
table and found that the hospitality of my friend 
and his housekeeper had discovered itself in the 
profusion of viands. Onone side appeared a pump- 
kin pudding, the representative of yankee good 
cheer, from the first settlement of the country. On 
another side its friend and companion, a huge apple- 
pie; while that wonderful compound of all ingre- 
dients a mince-pie, stood by itself disdaining any 
associate. I might add the pyramidical struciures 
of fried nuts, the plates of toast reposing in a sea 
of butter—the varieties of preserves, &c. &c.; but 
it appears too epicurean to enumerate the articles 
of a feast. I certainly had not lost my appetite by 
the long day’s journey, and a slight repast at noon. 
Opposite sat my kind friend, and between us his 
housekeeper, both heaping my plate with delicacies, 
and when I flagged a little in the consumption, ex- 
pressing a benevolent anxiety lest there was nothing 
that I liked. I certainly performed wonderfully; 
but at length could hold out no longer, and dimin- 
ished the corps-de-reserve on my plate by slily 
feeding two large dogs who attended me on each 
side with loving eyes, and appeared to be residents 
of the parlour. If they reasoned, and who knows 
but dogs do reason, how strangely and unequally 
must they have thought the good things of this life 
were distributed. Here was I urged to excess to 
eat more, while if they only gave a gentle pressure 
of the paw or a low growl by way of hint, they re- 
ceived a sharp reprimand. ‘*‘ Down, Brutus; silence, 
Cesar.”’ 

O ye namesakes of ancient heroes! nay more, 
ye illustrators of what has been to the present day, 
and what will be till the millennium arrives. The 
cup overflowing for one and empty for another. 
The pampered, satiated nursling of prosperity, 
loathing even luxuries, and the half famished child 
of want suing for the crumbs which fall from the 
over-loaded table. 

But does not the Father of all balance the ac- 
count, when he gives to the poor man the healthy 
vigorous appetite which springs from laborious in- 
dustry, and necessary abstinence, and denies to the 
indolent, selfish epicure, the power of enjoying the 
fruits of his accumulated wealth? 

What are the spices of India, or the rich wines of 
the South to the miserable dyspeptic, who has had 
his good things, and partaken of them till the 
power of enjoyment is lost. 
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At length the supper was over, they ceased to 
urge and I to eat—all was removed and my friend 
and I drew up to the fire. 

‘*T have wanted very much to see you,” said he, 
‘*T am sorry you have had such an unpleasant ride; 
but I know you will not regret it, when I tell you, 
what I mentioned to you, that I have important 
business.’”’ He seemed to labour under some diffi- 
culty of utterance. I waited very patiently for the 
communication—he proceeded. ‘‘I wish to inform 
you that Pray sit nearer the fire, I am afraid 
you are cold to inform you that,’’ again he 
hesitated. 

I now thought it best to assist him. 
fectly understand you, my dear friend, you wish to 
The last time I saw you, you 
I supposed this 








‘*T per- 


make your will. 
were thinking upon the subject. 
was why you sent for me just at this time, and I 
have come prepared to assist you with all my legal 
knowledge. You are quite right, making a will 
does not shorten life. On the contrary it has a 
iendency to prolong it; for when the mind is at rest, 
the health is better. I confess, however, that I feel 
a little heavy to-night, (I began to wish I had not 
yielded so fully to the tempting repast,) we will de- 
fer business till to-morrow, I shall then be bright 
and ready to accomplish any thing you wish. This 
is really a fine farm—how many acres of land be- 
long to it?”’ 

I had touched a string which vibrated to his 
heart—he spoke of his house as coming to him 
through a long line of ancestry, tracing it back to 
some of the pilgrims of the May-flower. 

‘Tt isnot,’’ said he, ‘‘ built of perishable wood, 
but granite; and yonder are my barn and out- 
houses; every thing is in perfect repair. I shall not 
have to do anything to them for this twenty years 
to come. There on that side lie my woodlands, 
and opposite my peat ground.”’ 

He enumerated the barrels of apples, the bushels 
of wheat, the potatoes, pears, squashes and pump- 
kins, he had gathered in; in short there he sat with 
eighty years over his head like the monarch of the 
domain, nor do I think he would have been much 
surprised at the eastern salutation, O King, live 
forever! 

‘* To-morrow,” said I, ‘‘ my dear friend, we will 
attend te business as early as you please; but I 
cannot help wondering that you have never found a 
partner to enjoy all this with you.”’ 

His eye brightened. ‘‘ One would suppose,’’ I 
continued, ‘‘ that you were particularly formed for 
domestic life.”’ 

‘«T think I am, my dear friend,’’ said he, taking 
my hand. 

‘« How strangely the poor old man compounds 
language!’’ thought I, ‘‘he means he was once 
formed for it.’’ 

‘‘T remember it was reported a long time ago, 
that you were engaged to a Miss Beals.”’ 

‘*There was no truth in it,’’ said he with a 
smile. ‘‘I recollect the report, you and I were 
mere boys.”’ 
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There was at least thirty years difference in our one or two efforts to resume the conversation; but 

ages, I having just entered my fiftieth year. } appeared wholly inadequate to it. Again I called 
I'he truth was,’’ resumed he, ‘‘I never met } the housekeeper; she did not seem alarmed; said 

with the right one.”’ } these attacks were not uncommon for him; that he 
‘‘Then you were fortunate never to have mar- } would be better in the morning, and perhaps it 
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ried.”’ 

‘“* Yes,”’ he replied, ‘‘ Tam very glad I waited.”’ 

**'T'rue, my dear friend,’’ said I, meaning to be 
pathetic, ‘‘ it can make but little difference to you 
now.”’ 

‘* All the difference in the world,”’ replied he 
with animation, ‘‘ as you will perceive when I ex- 
plain the matter. I 
tary, it is my intention to marry. Mrs. Bell has—”’ 
at this critical moment, whether from some ner- 


begin to feel somewhat soli- 


vous affection, or from agitation, he was seized 
with an asthmatic fit of coughing, that seemed to 
threaten immediate suffocation. 

I opened the door to call for help; but I had not 
far to go, for just at the key-hole stood the indi- 


vidual Mrs. Bell, alias, the housekeeper. She 
seemed a little confused, said something about 
being at hand, in case she was wanted—then 


rushed to the closet and seized some sort of julap, 
which she poured down my friend’s throat. He 
soon began to recover, and waved his hand for her 
to retire; but I have a strong impression that she 
did not go further than the key-hole. 

I was now wide awake; I had no disposition to 
I could have kept awake the whole night. 


He made 


sleep. 
It was now my friend's turn to falter. 


were as well for me to retire. 

I assented, and was conducted to a large old- 
fashioned sleeping room on the ground floor. It 
extended the whole length of the house front and 
back, was very low and made still lower by thick 
beams across the ceiling, to which were appended 
rifles and some small instruments of farming. In 
a recess stood a bed, hung with dark green wool- 
len curtains looking dim and mysterious. A huge 
peat fire blazed in the chimney, which resembled 
a cavern. By the aid of this and my lamp, I ex- 
amined various family pictures adorning the walls. 
Some were the worse for wear, having sundry 
hoies through them, others had escaped the ill- 
usage of time, and stood bolt upright with flowing 
What is the reason we have 
I never 


wigs and laced coats. 
no puritanical dressed portraits among us? 
remember to have seen one, I think I should prize 
a genuine round-head. Afier preparing for bed, I 
looked out of the windows, or rather at them, for 
they were so filled with snow, as to be quite closed. 
It was still falling heavily; and the wind sighed and 
groaned round the house as if some of the originals 
of the mutilated pictures were moaning over their 
ruins. 
(To be continued.) 
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Amp a sculptured sylvan scene, 
Where silence reigned profound and dread, 
I stood, and ’neath the willow green, 


Held sweet communion with the dead. 


I seemed within the spirit land, 
Etherial forms before me flew ;— 
A bright celestial happy band 


Anon arose before my view. 


But there was one, whose silvery tones 
Still vibrate on my listening ear; 
Those gentle accents memory owns, 


Of one though lost—still loved most dear. 


t was a mother’s gentle voice 
Communing with a daughter’s heart, 
While bidding that sad one rejoice, 


And every sorrowing thought depart. 


“ My daughter! weep not o’er the tomb 
Of one whose spirit dwells not there; 


BeholWabove the skies her home, 


Beyond the reach of pain or care. 
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“Forbear thy tears; cease to complain, 
Though trials guard thy earthly lot; 
Look far from earth—the source of pain— 


To heaven, where trials are forgot. 


“Thy duty do with utmost speed, 
I] wait thy quick arrival home; 
For soon the Saviour’s voice shall bid 


The weary, earth-worn wanderer, come! 


“And then, with His divine permit, 
A mother’s hand shall guide thy way; 
And introduce thy weary feet 


To realms of never-ending day. 


“No parting scenes invade that land— 
No sorrows cloud that happy sky: 
For God our Saviour’s gentle hand 


Shall wipe the tears from every eye. 


“ And there eternity we'll spend, 
In unien sweeter than below, 
Where holy pleasures know no end 


And streams of bliss for ever flow.” 
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MANDERFIELDS. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


PART THE FIRST. 


Towarps the conclusion of the last century, 
Mr. Manderfield, the senior partner of a prosperous 
commercial house in Philadelphia, went on busi- 
ness to England, with the intention of remaining 
there about six months. But finding, afterwards, 
that a residence of several years in Europe would 
in all probability be highly advantageous to his 
commercial interests, he sent for his family to join 
him in the spring. His wife was a charming and 
amiable woman, and he had four fine children; 
Charles who had just reached his fourteenth year, 
Franklin who had entered his thirteenth, Juliet 
whose age was twelve, and a lovely little girl 
named Laura, who was only five. They were all 
delighted at the prospect of being again with their 
father, and also of crossing the Atlantic; at that 
period a somewhat rare occurrence for families. 

During the winter that preceded their expected 
voyage, the young Manderfields devoted a portion 
of their time to the assiduous reading of English 
history, and other books that would prepare them 
for the country they were about to visit. The 
boys, however, quoted Shakspeare as the best au- 
thority for the leading events and historical charac- 
ters of the land that was honoured by his birth. 
And Juliet believed only in such pictures of En- 
glish society and manners as she found in Evelina, 
Cecilia, and the Vicar of Wakefield, added to those 
in the Rambler and Spectator. At that time few 
books of entertainment were imported from Europe, 
and fewer still reprinted in America. Literature 
of our own we had almost none. Enfield’s Speaker, 
and Scott's Lessons in Elocution, were then (and 
justly too) considered both in and out of school, as 
repertories of amusement as well as instruction: 
and they paved the way for the vast success of the 
Elegant Extracts, whose volumes when they came 
were opened as mines of gold. Books were then 
read with attention; earnestly discussed; and well 
remembered. 

All the young Manderfields had a 
ness for music, with an extraordinary 
catching immediately whatever songs 
chance to hear: both words and tune—the tune at 
that time was seldom called the air. We had not 
yet got to Italian ‘‘in these United States;’’ and the 
songs then popular were chiefly those of Sheridan, 
O'Keeffe, Colman, Burns, and Dibdin; together 
with some of still earlier date. The newest music 
had been brought over by Mr. Thrumpton, a very 
good sort of gentleman (born in Cheapside within 
three doors of Bow Church) who had devoted his 
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great fond- 
aptitude at 
they might 


whole life to the cultivation of the piano, involving 
the manifest exclusion of all other knowledge. 
Nevertheless, he found that after many years of 
teaching, he still could not obtain a single pupil 
among ‘‘ the children of the nobility;’’ and that he 
was doomed to play second piano even at Pimlico 
and Chelsea boarding schools, his department com- 
prising only the babies in music; to say nothing of 
the fatigue of his daily jaunts from one of those 
suburbs to the other, and having to go to three 
scholars at Camberwell, beside. So with a lauda- 
ble determination to be the first man in a village 
rather than the second at Rome, he came to seek 
his fortune in Philadelphia; where he issued his 
cards as Mr. Thrumpton from London, and soon 
became the most fashionable and indeed the best 
instructor our city could boast. Juliet Manderfield 
profited exceedingly by the lessons she received 
from him: though sometimes he could not forbear 
expressing his annoyance at what he called her 
American accent, saying (to the great diversion of 
her brothers)—‘‘ Miss, your pronounciation’s so 
hash that it spiles the music.”’ 

Mr. Thrumpton sent by the Manderfields a let- 
ter to his mother, who still lived in London: and 
also a package containing various little things pecu- 
liar to America, and which the old lady would re- 
gard as great curiosities. And the boys determined 
never to laugh about him again, let him talk ever 
so queerly—a resolution which they carefully kept 
when he came to take leave of the family on the 
day before their departure. He also gave them, in 
the kindness of his heart, a letter of introduction 
to the governor of Newgate, an old friend of his 
father’s; which letter would procure them an op- 
portunity of seeing the interior of that far-famed 
place of durance, to which, he said, the Walnut 
street prison was a fool. 

The Manderfields embarked in a fine vessel of 
three hundred and fifty tons, then considered quite 
a large one. The passenger-ships of that time, 
even when showing off in port, were plainly fitted 
up; much in the style of the early steam-boats 
during the monopoly of the North River company. 
The carpets were ingrain, or more frequently 
Scotch; the chairs and settees (there were no sofas) 
were entirely of painted wood, either yellow, red 
or green; and the curtains were of coarse dark 
calico. To designate the captain's seat at the head 
of the table, two mahogany arms were fixed at a 
proper distance from each other, above the locker 
at the stern end of the cabin; and the interior of 
this locker was a receptacle for pickle-jars, cheese, 
and other articles of provision; not, however, for 
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any thing very nice, for such was neither furnished 
nor expected. The way of living was then nearly 
the same in every merchant-ship. A goat supplied 
a small quantity of milk for the tea and coffee. 
The substitutes for bread were excruciatingly hard 
water-biscuits, or crackers of the old-school sort, 
such as (fortunately for the teeth of the biters) are 
long since obsolete. The butter then taken to sea 
being always uneatable (as is shamefully the case 
with much of the butter that is kept on shore) the 
biscuits at breakfast and tea were generally mois- 
tened by pouring on them first a little hot water, 
and afterwards a little molasses. For dinner (be- 
side the standing dishes of salt beef and salt pork) 
there were always several days of fresh pork, and 
then several days of mutton; so that when the pas- 
sengers had gone through a whole hog, they knew 
very well, that they should next have to go through 
a whole sheep. Potatoes, hominy, rice, and dried 
white beans were the vegetables; and the delica- 
cies were an occasional pease-pudding boiled with 
the salt pork, and an occasional! sea-pie, for the pur- 
pose of using up the surviving poultry, which was 
so attenuated by sea-sickness as to make no show; 
or rather to show too well if cooked whole. The 
daily dessert was of prunes, raisins, alrnonds, shell- 
barks and ground-nuts—the last being the most 
popular. What acontrast to the splendid cabins 
and luxurious tables of those floating palaces the 
American packet-ships of the present day. Mrs. 
Manderfield and Juliet suffered but two or three 
days from sea-sickness; little Laura but one day; 
and the boys not at all; having set their faces 
against it, and resolutely determined, like Major 
Longbow, that with regard to the ocean malady, 
they would not be sick, could not be sick, and 
should never be sick in their lives. It is true that 
their voyage, though of six weeks duration, was 
not boisterous. ‘They had ‘‘stiff breezes’’ and 
‘“* brisk gales,’’ but to the great regret of Charles 
and Franklin, the captain would never confess to 
astorm. Nota sail was split, not a spar was lost; 
the jib was never carried away; and the vessel was 
not once on her beam-ends; though seas were oc- 
casionally shipped, for she had a full cargo and was 
deep in the water. Charles had once the happiness 
of being washed down the companion-way, over- 
setting in his descent, Franklin who was coming 
up; and both had the pleasure of swimming into 
the cabin together, in a flood of brine, which de- 
luged them from head to foot. ‘This gave them an 
opportunity of singing ‘‘Cease rude Boreas’’— 
which the captain stopped, that song being con- 
ceived unlucky at sea. 

They saw neither whales nor sharks: but seve- 
ral times a vast shoal of porpoises came tumbling 
along the surface of the waves, raising their swine- 
like heads above the foam. The only vessel our 
voyagers met, after quitting the American coast, 
was within two days sail of the British Channel. 
It proved to be an English privateer cruizing for 
French prizes, and was called the Prince of Wales, 
whose effigy decorated the head, full-dressed, 


curled, and powdered. The young people, as it 
came in full view, regarded this figure with much 
curiosity, concluding it to be an exact likeness of 
‘the heir of England’s throne,’’ and that he had 
undoubtedly sat or rather stood for it. 

The American ship having displayed her stars, 
the English run up their union flag, and a boat with 
several men put off from her, which after a few 
strokes of the oars, brought the privateer-captain 
along-side, who came to make a friendly visit, and 
was of course received with great civility by the 
American commander. ‘The last news of both 
countries was reciprocally communicated, and news- 
papers exchanged, and wine produced; after which 
the strangers returned to their ship, which con- 
tinuing her course, soon became reduced to a dark 
speck on the glowing horizon of the sun-set sky. 

The privateer-captain was a stout, ruddy, fine- 
looking man, with his hair queued, and a very 
large buckle in a very broad hat-band. He wore 
a short blue coat, and very short and wide blue- 
striped trowsers that scarcely reached below his 
knees, from whence descended his light blue stock- 
ings, and on his shoes were immense silver buckles. 
This was a common dress for English sea-faring 
men of that time; long trowsers being not then 
fashionable among them. A cutlass was belted at 
his side, and a cockade decorated his hat, and Juliet 
thought him the finest specimen of an Englishman 
she had ever seen. It is true she had seen but six 
or seven (knowing them to be such, for they can- 
not like the Irish be recognized at a glance) Eng- 
lishmen being then much scarcer in other countries 
than they are now. The revolution by which they 
lost America, was still too fresh in their memories; 
and few of them had as yet begun to seek their 
fortunes in the young republic, which had so re- 
cently thrown off her chains, and proved to the 
world that the arms of Britain are not invincible. 
The boys, also, magnanimously admired the gal- 
lant-looking Briton; solacing themselves with the 
idea that his visit was something of an event, as 
they recollected hearing several persons say that a 
privateer was first cousin to a pirate. So that if he 
ever did take to piracy and render himself cele- 
brated in that line, it would be a great satisfaction 
to remember having seen him, face to face. 

Six weeks had now elapsed since the ship sailed 
from the Capes of Delaware, and they found them- 
selves within the entrance of the British Channel; 
though a thick and heavy mist prevented their dis- 
cerning the land. At length they saw something 
looming through the fog like the mast of a distant 
vessel, which seemed to be lying to; and the cap- 
tain determined to bear up, and speak her. It was 
not long before a sound like the dashing and roar- 
ing of tremendous breakers, caused him to appre- 
hend that he had made a frightful mistake, and that 
the ship was in reality approaching the sea-sur- 
rounded Eddystone. She was immediately put 
about, and made all sail from the ever-dangerous 
rock. A sunbeam then gleamed faintly through 
the fog, and touching the lantern on its top brought 
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into view the upper part of the warning light-house. 
This adventure the boys considered almost a ship- 
wreck, and they talked of it with great unction, 
till through the retiring mist was discerned a dark 
cloud-like ridge that could be nothing but land; a 
sight which no one can appreciate that has not en- 
joyed it after having for many weeks seen nothing 
but the sky and the ocean. An approaching pilot- 
boat was soon descried, the signal for one having 
been flying in vain, for the last two days. Several 
of the gentlemen, in the exuberance of their glee, 
diverted themselves with betting on the expected 
pilot, as to his being an old or a young man, dark 
or light complexioned, married or single, with a 
common or an uncommon name, and with short 
trowsers or long ones. He proved to be a middle- 
aged man with brown hair and grey eyes, and with 
a skin so weather-beaten as to defy all guesses at 
its original tint. 
he had been married, but was now a widower, and 
instead of trowsers he wore knee breeches. Alto- 
gether, he was considered a drawn game; so the 
bets on the pilot were rescinded. 

The boys began now to chant ‘‘ For England 
when with favouring gale, our gallant ship up chan- 
nel steers’’—but, the words of that beautiful song 


His name was Vicesimus Riggs; 


were not on this occasion so speedily borne out by 
facts: for the wind changed, and becoming dead 
a-head, the ship was obliged to beat up the chan- 
nel by tacking across from one coast to the other; 
so that they were alternately in view of ‘‘ Old 
England's chalky cliffs,’’ and the ‘‘ vine-covered 
hills’’ of France. 

Early next morning (and it chanced to be the an- 
niversary of the memorable 19th of May) they 
found themselves off Cape La Hogue. A century 
had rolled away since these heights had re-echoed 
the roar of the cannon, that had givena death-blow 
to the fallen fortunes of James the Second, who in 
frantic grief, saw from an eminence on the shore, 
the destruction of the French fleet that Louis the 
Fourteenth had devoted to But 
this was the place, and this the day, and this the 
hour, and our young friends who were familiar with 
the oldest and noblest of English sea-songs, almost 
thought that like the gallant Russell, they ‘‘ dis- 
cerned at break of day, the lofty sails of France 
advancing now.’’ And they imagined the fine ap- 
pearance of the magnificent ship which carried the 
flag of Admiral Tourville, leading on the fleet that 


his assistance. 


came grandly out from the shore, the first rays of 


the morning sun tinting their snowy canvass and 
burnishing their prows with gold. 

** Charles’’—said Franklin—‘‘ are you not glad 
we know that song. I only wish we could hear 
something like ‘the culverine—the signal for the 
line.’ ’’ 

** How very pleasant it would be’’—said Charles 
—‘‘if we could learn all our history from songs, 
and plays, and pictures. Now, there is nothing 
particular in the appearance of this cape, and peo- 
ple who know nothing about the battle of La Hogue, 
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take the trouble to look at the place. I dare say 
there are persons on board, who are wondering 
what we are looking at.’’ 

Again the ship stretched over towards the shore 
of England, and were near enough to admire its 


trim cottages and ‘‘hedge-rows green.’’ After 
passing the high, bold promontory of Beachy 


Head, they ran across towards Boulogne, and were 
actually so near that town as to see its steeples— 
‘* French steeples—steeples of churches that were 
in France.”’ 

But all the previous delight of the young Man- 
derfields, was nothing to what they felt at the first 
view of Dover Castle, a fortress that has frowned 
at Calais for more than a thousand years, armed, 
garrisoned, and ready for the immediate defence of 
the town it overlooks, and the coast it commands. 
In spite of the suspicions to the contrary, the boys 
were perfectly certain that this structure had really 
been erected by that great castle-builder—** Julius 
Cesar the Roman, who yielded to no man.”’ 

On passing Dover, they immediately recognised 
Shakspeare’s Cliff, and longed to go on shore, and 
look down from its dizzy height, and regretted not 
being near enough to see if—*‘ half-way down, hung 
one that gathered samphire—dreadful trade!”’ 

At length the ship arrived in the Downs, the 
very place where ‘‘ Black-eyed Susan came on 
board.’’ And now finding themselves in this cele- 
brated location, the boys, who during the voyage 
had acquired sea-craft, criticised rather severely 
this overrated song, proving to Juliet how singular 
it was that the heroine should not have known the 
ship to which her lover belonged, and that she 
should be obliged to inquire of the sailors, ‘‘ if her 
sweet William sailed among their crew.”’ Also, 
that there must have been strange discipline in the 


vessel, when immediately betore getting underway, 
when no doubt at that very time ‘‘ Blue Peter at 
the mast-head flew,’’ a sailor should be allowed, 
instantly to quit his duty, ‘‘ high upon the yard,” 
—slip down a rope to the deck,—and proceed 
through a long love-dialogue with his sweetheart 
in the face of the captain and officers—particularly 
when it is mentioned that there was a boatswain 
in the ship. It was concluded by the young critics, 
that poets who have never been to sea, should not 
presume to write sea-songs. 

They passed in full view of the bathing towns of 
Ramsgate and Margate, and rounding the North 
Foreland, had a glance at the old and ruinous hamlet 
of Reculver, the Regulbium of the Romans, with its 
ancient church whose two steeples (usually called 
the Two Sisters) are among the landmarks of the 
coast of Kent; Charles repeating as he looked at 
the shore ‘‘ Kent in the commentaries Cesar writ, is 
deemed the civilest place in all this isle.” The 
chalky cliffs had now sunk into hills, green and 
highly cultivated, and sloping gently down to the 
beach. The ocean was soon behind them, and 
they found themselves sailing up the Thames, that 
king of English rivers. At Gravesend the ship 


; and the fine song with its fine tune, would hardly { came to anchor; and their voyage was finished. 
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Several boats now put off from the wharf, and in 
one of them the family beheld Mr. Manderfield, 
who had gone down to Gravesend to wait their ar- 
rival; it being usual at that time for passengers from 
America to land there. We need not attempt to 
describe the meeting between the wife and the 
husband, the father and the children. Affectionate 
hearts can easily imagine it. 

Ina very short time they were al] seated in the 
boat which had brought Mr. Manderfield; and in a 
few minutes the boys ‘ gaily jumped on shore’’ and 
they all ‘‘ touched British ground.’’ At an inn at 
Gravesend, Mr. Manderfield had ordered an early 
dinner—and his children found it perfectly delicious 
after six weeks of ship-fare: particularly the fresh 
bread and butter, which are the things most enjoyed 
after a sea-voyage. 

As soon as dinner was over, the family set out for 
London in two post-chaises; Mr. and Mrs. Mander- 
field and little Laura riding in one, and Juliet with 
her brothers in the other. A post-chaise is some- 
thing like a chariot, having windows in fronf as 
well as at the sides, and only one seat—the seat 
being designed to hold two grown persons, or three 
children. The post-boy, as he is always called, 
(even when a venerable old man,) wears a peculiar 
costume of a drab surtout with bright buttons, red- 
striped waistcoat, and fair-topped boots, and rides 
one of the two horses. 

Not long after leaving Gravesend, they observed 
a dark and heavy cloud of smoke obscuring the 
northwestern horizon, and the boys clapped their 
hands, exclaiming ‘* London—London!’’—for such, 
as their father had told them, would be the first in- 
dication of that vast and wondrous city, whose 
atmosphere is for ever.laden with the vapour of its 
sulphurous coal-fires. Finally, they descried amid 
the gloom, objects that seemed faintly to take the 
shapes of spires, and high houses, and among them 
were dim visions of structures, that they knew 
must the dome of St. Paul’s with its two 
steeples, and the antique towers of Westminster 
Abbey. Far off to the right, rose the tall column 
of the Monument, and near it peering through its 
veil of smoke, close upon the water, the ancient 
walls of the Tower of London. 

The increasing number of vehicles denoted their 
near approach to the great city; the road-side 
houses now became more and more frequent, and 
at last, there was no space between them. Our 
young travellers found themselves going through 
long and winding streets; and they put out their 
heads, and called to their father to ask if they were 
not now in London. Mr. Manderfield looking from 
the back-window of his own chaise, informed them 
that they were only in the Borough of Southwark, 
which spreads to a great extent on the Surry side 
of the Thames. This was a severe disappointment, 
particularly as the borough did not seem to abound 
in objects of interest—either for the eye or the 
mind. 

At the obelisk they turned-into the Westminster 
Road, and as they approached the Thames, they 
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beheld in full view the far-famed abbey; which 
from the assoéiations connected with it, seems to 
belong not only to England, but to every part of 
the world where her language prevails, and her 
descendants flourish. 

Having crossed Westminster Bridge, Mr. Man- 
derfield informed his children that they were now 
in the great city, and the announcement was re- 
ceived with rapturous applause. Mr. Manderfield 
had hitherto lodged in the neighbourhood of his 
counting-house, which was near the Exchange. On 
sending for his family, he had resolved to defer 
taking a dwelling-house, till he could consult his 
wife as to the choice of one, and leave to her taste 
the selection of the furniture. In the mean time, 
as summer was approaching, he had 
lodgings for himself and family in an airy and plea- 
sant part of the town; and to enable them to see all 
the sights of London without inconvenience, he en- 
gaged, by the month, what is strangely called a 
glass-coach, though it has no more glass about it 
A glass-coach in 


engaged 


than other English coaches. 
London parlance, means a handsome hired equip- 
age with good horses, and a well-dressed coachman 
—the London hacks being generally old shabby 
vehicles with miserable horses and all things to 
match. 

On arriving at the house of Mrs. Blagden, (who 
had provided them with a servant-maid called 
Nanny,) the Manderfields were immediately shown 
to their drawing-room, which was fitted up in the 
usual style of genteel furnished lodgings of that 
time. The windows which descended to the floor, 
and opened into balconies, that might be filled with 
flower-pots, were shaded with dimity curtains bor- 
dered with bright coloured furniture-chintz, and 
trimmed with knotting fringe of white.cotton. This 
knotting afforded a very fashionable occupation to 
young ladies, and was composed.of strands of 
slack-twisted cotton, formed into loops by means 
of an ivory shuttle with thread wound upon it; the 
loops being afterwards cut open with scissors, and 
then sewed in very close festoons upon a heading 
of gimp, so as to form a deep thick fringe, which 
was then a very usual trir ming not only for win- 
dow and bed-curtains, and toilet-covers, but also 
for children’s dimity cloaks and for dimity parasols. 

On the drawing-room floor was a square Wilton 
carpet of a green ground figured with roses, and 
having a border and a green fringe all round, and a 
circular middle piece where the roses went in 
baskets. It was not then customary to buy good 
carpeting by the yard; the best carpets being gene- 
rally made square with borders and middle pieces— 
and in the recesses of the room the floor was left 
bare. Ther vere two mahogany card-tables, and 
a pembroke-table; all very much inlaid with satin- 
wood; and the chairs had stuffed oval backs, which 
as well as the bottoms, were covered with satin- 
hair; and there was a sofa to correspond. The 
glasses were girandoles between the windows, and 
over each card-table was a mirror about three feet 
high, with a very broad square frame of white and 
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gilt composition. The coal-grate and fender were 
of bright steel, and the mantel-piece was decorated 
with tall, plated candlesticks, and tall china jars, 
interspersed with china shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, and flanked by very long card-racks of 
green and gold. It was then, and to a much later 
period, the custom for all the chairs and tables to 
stand against the wall, ranged in correct order; and 
they were always carefully replaced when done 
with, 

As their landlady was ushering them through 
the passage and up stairs, the Manderfields had 
glimpses of a.number of heads (mostly females in 
bonnets) peeping out of doors, hanging over the 
bannisters of the upper staircase, and gazing with 
wide open eyes. These Mrs. Blagden afterwards 
informed them, were friends and relations of her 
own, who at their earnest request, had been invited 
to come and steal a look at the family from Ame- 
rica, never having before seen any persons of that 
nation. 

‘“T hope no offence’’—said Mrs. Blagden—‘‘ I 
tried to keep them back as much as ever I could; 
but as they see but few shows (not living in streets 
where there is much passing) it was but natural 
they should like to catch a sight of American per- 
sons, when they had a hopportunity. But I can 
assure you they meant no arm.”’ 

‘*And how did they like us?’’—asked Mrs. 
Manderfield. 

‘* Oh! a great deal better than they expected. 
To be sure, cousin Hann Icks was a little disap- 
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pointed, and so was haunt Awkins, for they ex- 
pected to see persons in long flowing robes and 
turbants on their eads, for they thought Americans 
was a specie of Turks, and always wore Turk 
dresses when they first came to Hengland, before 
they had time to fit themselves out with Henglish 
clothes. Some people, I know, are so hignorant 
as to think all American persons are wild Hin- 
dians and salvages, such as we see at Sadler’s 
Wells—but that’s being rather too bad upon them. 
Now all my friends what was watching, was quite 
astonished to hear you every one talking Henglish, 
—even the little child, pretty dear. But I told 
them I supposed you had all been preparing with a 
good Henglish master long afore you left ome, and 
perhaps taking double lessons to get /n the faster, 
and learn the right haccent. Pray what may be 
the terms for teaching Henglish in America—I 
have a nevy who has some thoughts of going hover 
and getting his living in that line. I should not 
wonder if he was to make a fortune at it.’’ 

‘* IT should’’—said Mrs. Manderfield—with a 
smile. 

Julia turned to the window and pressed her face 
against the glass, and the boys covered their mouths 
with their hands to conceal the laughter that was 
apparent enough in their eyes. Mr. Manderfield 
gravely kept his countenance, having become in- 
ured to compliments on his speaking English flu- 
ently. 


(To be continued.) 
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A LiTTLe child stood ’mid the flowers, as young 
And innocent as they: he watched the fly 
With gilded wings float in the summer sky, 

And dancing on the fragrant turf, he flung 

His little arms on high in childish glee; 

And laughed, and sung, and was as happy in 
His sport as Eden’s inmates could have been; 

For he had plucked no fruit from evil tree. 

His mother watched him from the bank, and smiled 
To see him smile, and leap so happily 
Among the leaves, as he could never be 

More sad than now; and as he now beguiled 

The hours away—so ever.—He would talk 
To each bright flower within his reach, and press 
His cherry lips to theirs, in tenderness, 

And whisper to them; and they did not mock 

His pure simplicity, but always gave 
An answer to his words, which he could read 
And understand. *Twas beautiful indeed 

To see him thus, soft stepping, lest he gave 

Some flower pain, or crushed its stem: as one 
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Of them he stood—as happy and as free 
From sin—as guileless as the beam which he 
Did sport with when he tried to grasp the sun. 
At length, one morn he stood beside the bank 
Of flowers he loved. But they were gone;—their hue 
Had changed. An angel form had left the blue 
Broad arch of Heaven, and smote them, that they sank 
In death; but took their perfumed souls away, 
And left the withered branches there to fade— 
No more look bright and fair. He gently laid 
His whispering lips upon them, yet they say 
No word, but hung in silence. Then his heart 
Swelled in his little breast. He left them there 
In tearful grief, and asked his mother “ Where 
The flowers had gone? Who made them to depart 
When he had loved them so?”’ “God took them, child; 
They’ll come again,” she said—but spoke no more, 
A tear came in her eye, and sadness o’er 
Her heart. She thought He too might take the mild 
Blue flower she loved, and lay it in the tomb. 
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Hark! that signal through the distant valley ; Love, remember; at the hour of seven, 
Tells me, love, with danger here I dally, { When the stars are beaming bright in heaven, $ 
Tells me that my foemen round me rally, Thou wilt hear my song to-morrow even, 
While I sing of love to thee. 2 Thou wilt fly with me afar. 
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“ HEAVEN lies about us in our infancy,” is the feeling 
engraven on every heart; and the belief that angelic be- 
ings guard with peculiar tenderness and care the opening 
buds of human life, is a blessed doctrine, in the maternal 
creed. One of our own gifted daughters* of song 


“ Thinks all young children thus are blest— 
That infant angels come from far, 
To watch and share their guileless rest.”’ 


Akin to this hallowed feeling is the impression which 
the infancy of the year awakens, mew as we term it, and 
to every heart, more or less, laden with those blessed 
gifts of hope and bright imaginings which seem whispered 
by the soft angel voices that love to breathe happiness 
around the paths of earth’s feeble wanderers. 

Who is there that does not, on this first day of the New 
Year, indulge in warmer anticipations of future success, 
and make holier resolutions of future well-doing? How 
many plans are arranged to-day which the year will dis- 
appoint! How many now radiant in youth and loveli- 
ness, will, before the autumn leaves fal}, before the roses 
of summer fade, ay, even before the spring-blossoms 
wither, be gone— 


“Into the land of the great Departed, 
Into the silent land!” 


Such reflections ought not to sadden, but to awaken us 
to the importance of doing what we can while the time is 
ours. 

We well recollect, in the correspondence of Wilber- 
force, his expression of pleasure on visiting a friend 
whose whole establishment manifested ardent patriotism. 
Its entire furniture and decorations were British—the 
costume of the family was all British. Wilberforce has 
always stood high as a philanthropist, and in his ap- 
proval of his friend’s preference for the products of his 
suffering fellow countrymen, he has left a more valuable 
example for us, under existing circumstances, than in all 
his patronage of distant objects, however philanthropic. 

We have not only passed through an awful crisis, 
which has reduced thousands of the rich to poverty, and 
deprived the poor of their usual employments, but we 
have incurred a foreign debt of some two hundred mil- 
lions—chiefly for articles of tuxury—and thereby brought 
deep disgrace on our hitherto untarnished honour! 

Happily for our sex, their example in our republic is 
so powerful, and their influence for good, so great, that 
we may aid greatly in restoring the former prosperity of 
our native land. The ladies of the South, by introducing 
among their poor neighbours the culture of silk, may 
teach them that labour is honourable, while adding mil- 
lions to the national wealth, in rearing this rich staple on 
lands now considered irretrievably ruined by cotton and 
tobacco-growing; the rich may banish many foreign or- 
namental articles, by occupying their leisure hours in 
producing similar ones; and all classes may aid in crea- 
ting an honourable public sentiment, which shall render 
it fashionable, like Wilberforce’s friend, to prefer the 
fabrics and furniture of domestic origin to those of foreign 
countries. 

A friend of ours, who recently returned from Europe, 
was taken leave of by a venerable lady in England, with 
the earnest hope that, as scions of the British tree, we 
would choose rusticity to dishonour, and like the matrons 


* See “A Wreath of Wild Flowers,” &c. by Mrs. Os- 
good. 
5* 


of “the rebellion,” as she characterized our glorious re- 
volution, appear in linsey-woolsey, rather than incur the 
odium of repudiation. But she knew not how immeasur- 
ably American skill had gone beyond the rude standard 
of that period, or how rich the display of almost every 
species of drapery at our Annual Exhibitions. On one 
of these occasions, Mrs. M‘Lanahan of this city, appeared 
in an entire costume of silk, the result of her own taste 
and careful industry, while displaying her rich variety of 
sewing and other silks, prepared by herself from the co- 
coon, a business which her unaided efforts has brought 
to great perfection among us. We have lately seen lace 
gloves of great beauty and durability; and learn with 
pleasure that a young lady of Salem, N. J., has greatly 
contributed to sustain a Sabbath School for the benefit of 
the poor children there, by her manufacture of these ele- 
gant articles. We have heard of the wife of a poor cler- 
gyman, whose zeal for conferring the blessings of educa- 
tion upon the youth of Liberia, enabled her to contribute 
one dollar per week, for a long time to that truly philan- 
thropic object, while educating her own seven children, 
and dispensing her kind hospitalities to her husband's 
many guests. But we do not ask our fair readers to go 
thus far. We do, however, strongly recommend to them 
that patriotism which shall give a decided preference to 
these intrinsically better articles, assured that their ex- 
ample will operate powerfully on the other sex to select 
their wardrobes from the really substantial and well 
made cloths, cassimeres, &c. of Lowell and Middlesex, 
rather than from the flimsier and worse finished fabrics of 
Eurppe, which are often, in part, remanufactured from 
old cast-off garments. 

Thus would the example of our sex promote patriotism 
and philanthropy: indeed we may legitimately consider 
them—when consuming home manufactures—as largely 
instrumental] in sustaining the praiseworthy efforts of our 
capitalists, who, through the late trying times, continued 
to give profitable and honourable employment to large 
numbers of operatives, while much embarrassment pre- 
vailed among the populaticn of those states which de- 
pended chiefly on the products of agriculture. kt is now 
conceded that the various styles of Amerioam goods fully 
equal those of the foreign loom; and, surely, when taste 
and duty are alike consulted, the womea of America will 
aid their sons and brothers in refuting the calumnies of 
Europe, and in convincing Sydney Smitiithat his whole- 
sale vituperation has induced the ladies of Pennsylvania 
to resolve to use none of the merchandize of Britain until 
every dollarof the State-debt has been paid, and-our reve- 
rend reviler received every penny of his debt, principal 
and interest! This would be true patriotism. 

Is it not pleasant on this New-Year's-Day, to reflect on 
the great progress which, within the last few years, has 
been made in the true principles of education, and morals, 
and human happiness? The influence of woman, how 
has its importance become realized! And what course of 
training will best fit her for her high and holy duties* is a 
question of deep moment to men of the boftiest minds, 
purest patrietism, and warmest philanthropy. And this 
subject will continue, with increasing interest, to draw 
the attention of all’good and great men. 

Meanwhile, we will go on with the “Lady’s Book,” 
perfecting it more and more, making it the national or- 


* See the prize work—“ Education of Mothers, or the 
Civilization of Mankind by Women;’’ written by that 
distinguished French savan, Aimé-Martin, and just pub- 
lished in this city by Lea & Blanchard. 
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gan, through which the true civilization of our beloved 
country, “Time’s noblest offspring,’’ will be indicated. 
We should never forget that it is the character of the peo- 
ple which imparts glory to a Republic, and that the truest 
and noblest patriotism may shine out in the lowliest 
home, if the household are trained in the ways of virtue. 
And while we know that our “Book” is taken, as their 
heart’s friend, by the young and lovely, and read by the 
firesides of thousands in our land, from Maine to Florida, 
and from the Atlantic to the Oregon, have we not reason 
to be happy, on this New-Year’s-Day, in the prospect of 
doing good, which opens before us? 

One only shadow* rests on the picture which fancy is 
sketching, and this, if we do not greatly mistake the kind 
and just sentiments of our subscribers, will soon be re- 
moved. Then we shall go on with new enthusiasm in 
the year’s duties, feeling that the happiness we now most 
cordially wish our many, many friends, is as cordially 
responded to from their hearts in the warmest aspirations 
for the prosperity of the “ Lady’s Book.” 





The Obsolete Fashions we shall continue to exhibit in 
our “Book,” during the present volume. There is a 
deeper lesson in these exhibitions than any mere moral- 
izing on “dress and its changes” would convey, espe- 
cially tothe young. And then, those who are not young, 
see how many fantastic shapes these freaks of fashion 
have taken, and learn to be less severe on the present 
modes, finding that the wise people, who have lived be- 
fore us, have often adopted very foolish and extravagant 
fashions. It is a useful lesson that teaches us charity of 
feeling and forbearance intrifles. While we compare this 
towering head-dress, the pink of French fashion in 1789, 


* “The Shadow”—Ah! it is, we confess, rather too mate- 
rial and weighty to be thus styled. In plain prose—there 
is a considerable deficit in the balance, which our sub- 
scribers, we hoped, would have remitted before this New- 
Year's-Day. We do not doubt that each intend to pay 
his or her subscription, but intentions are not negotiable 
in the money-market. Will our kind and constant read- 
ers think over this subject, and remember that the publi- 
cation of the “ Lady’s Book,”’ with its numerous beautiful 
engravings, and its host of the first writers in America, is 
very expensive,—that, besides the numerous female wri- 
ters, who are all promptly paid, there are more than one 
hundred women and girls, who are employed on the 
* Lady's Book,” stitching the sheets, colouring the plates, 
&c., and these must have the money they earn immedi- 
ately, as they work for their daily bread. The small sum 
now due from each subscriber who has delayed payment, 
is, therefore, earnestly solicited by the Editors of the 
Lady’s Book. 
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Among the variety of new publications which, at this 
season are showered on our table, like the “leaves of 
Valambrosa,” afier an autumn storm, we have been 
much pleased with a choice little work, “The Songs of 
Béranger in English; with a Sketch of the Author's 
Life.” The Editor, Mr. Rufus W. Griswold, has paid a 
fine tribute to the genius of this accomplished son of 
song, “the greatest lyric poet of all ages,” as he styles 
him—certainly the greatest that France has ever pro- 
duced. The book we consider a valuable addition to our 
popular literature. We wish, however, that some of the 
stanzas in praise of wine had been omitted; not that 
these are so objectionable as would be found the strains 
of the British lyric poets, Campbell, Moore, and others; 
still they seem out of place in our temperance times. 
But the patriotism is so noble, that the tone and elevating 
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the portentous era of their wild and bloody Revolution, 
with the sweet little bonnets now in vogue, we will be- 
lieve that female taste has improved as much, as the pre- 
sent Queen of France excels in her womanly character, 
the ill-starred Marie Antoinette. 

And here are three of the stylish heads of 1792; quite a 
lowering of the height had taken place in three years— 
in bonnets, as well as in the tone of queenly power. 
May neither ever again go up to their former altitude. 
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spirit of the work commends itself to the heart of the 
reader at once, and we pass over the little blemishes, as 
we do the stight imperfections in the character of those 
we love. Messrs. Carey & i.art deserve many thanks 
from the lovers of true genius and song, for this interest- 
ing work:— and also for this charming New-Year’s Gift, 
“The Literary Souvenir,’’ which we doubt not many 
of our readers are now admiring. Nor must we omit to 
notice this part Sthof “The Burney Papers,” decidedly 
the most interesting work of that lighter species of litera- 
ture which, during the long winter evenings, we wel- 
come asan intelligent, good-tempered, and merry-hearted 
friend to our firesides, which can be found. 

Then, from those never-to-be-wearied publishers,— 
Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, we have another volume of 
“ The Lives of the British Queens, by Agnes Strick- 
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land,” a work of deep interest and useful instruction to 
ladies particularly:—also the “second series’’ of Camp- 
beil’s celebrated work, “Frederick the Great and his 
Times,” in two volumes, very handsomely got up, which 
is worth mentioning in this era of brown paper. Even 
“annuals” are not exempt from the general rage for 
cheapness which pervades all our literature. Where 
this can be obtained by combining beauty with brevity 
it is very well; and a very neat, pretty specimen of this 
manner may be seen ina little gem, published by T. P. 
Collins, “The Laurel Wreath, or Affection’s Keepsake.” 
And here is another little book, “The Young House- 
keeper's Assistant,” by MissC. A. Neal, which, for those 
who desire to cook their Christmas dinners on true “Tem- 
perance principles,” will be an excellent guide. We 
think it will be found a useful work: published by Per- 
kins & Purvis. 

Messrs D. Appleton & Co., New York, and Geo. S. Ap- 
pleton, Philadelphia, have just published “Portrait of 
an English Churchman,” by Rev. W. Gresley, author of 
the *‘ Treatise on Preaching,’ which we had occasivn to 
notice favourably, not long since. It is not, as one might 
suppose, a controversial statement of a man’s reasons for 
being a churchman; but “a story of a life,” in which 
Christian principles are faithfully reduced to practice. 

“here is a living interest in the narrative, and a world of 
good advice and example, relating to the business and 
affairs of this world as well asthe other. For any young 
person it would serve well as a manual o° advice for the 
conduct of life. The same publishers have alse issued — 
“The Unily of the Church, by Henry Edward Manning, 
M. A., Archdeacon of Chichester.” This is a theological 
book, of the High Church cast, printed, embellished and 
bound in the style of the best specimens from the London 
press. Messrs. Appleton have also recently published 
the fifth edition of Professor Frost's “Book of the Navy.” 
Five editioms in a year, is no bad evidence of the popu- 
larity of this book, which, we understand, is finding its 
way into all the school and social libraries of the country. 
The same publishers have issued a neat pocket edition of 
Liebig’s invaluable “ Letters on Chemistry,” edited by 
Dr. Gardner. 

Messrs. Powers, Bayley & Co., of Lowell, Mass., have 
published “The Flower Vase, by Miss S. C. Edgarton,”’ 
a neat little volume on an interesting subject. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have now completed “Ali- 
son’s History of Europe,” and have done all which it 
was in their power to do towards correcting the remark- 
able errors into which the learned and accomplished au- 
thor had permitted himself to fall, respecting the history 
and institutions, manners, customs, and sentiments of 
United States. The commentary of Chancellor 
Kent and other American writers of note will serve asa 
corrective; and the course pursued by the publishers in 
preserving the text unmutilated, and furnishing the re- 


these 


futation of its errors from able hands, is more geutleman- 
ly, more candid, and in better taste than any other that 
could have been adopted. 

Messrs. Greely & M‘Elrath, of New York, and Messrs. 
G. B. Zeiber & Co., of Philadelphia, have published ina 
cheap pamphlet form, a treatise on the “Silk Cullure,”’ 
very fully embellished with engravings of silk worms, 
machinery, &c. 

Messrs. Brainard & Co., of Boston, have published— 
“The Seamstress, a Tule of Boston,” one of Mr. Arthur’s 
domestic stories, in which the wrongs and sufferings of a 
useful and deserving class, are feelingly set forth. We 
are happy to see their cause in such good hands. Able 
writers may etfect much towards equalizing the rewards 
of industry, by giving public sentiment a proper direction 
on the subject. 

Messrs. James Campbell & Co. have published an able 
polemical work of Archbishop Whately—“ The Kingdom 
of Christ”—which is regarded with much favour by the 
Dissenters, on account of its extraordinary liberality. 

Mr. T. Ellwood Chapman, of this city, has published 
“ Wooley’s Carstairian System of Penmanship,” in four 
parts bound in one, beautifully executed, and in a cheap 
style. 
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Messrs. Harpers have published “Perilous Adrentures; 
or, Remarkable Instances of Courage, Perseverance, 
and Suffering. by R. A. Davenport,” constituting the 159th 
volume of Harper’s Family Library. The cheap edition 
of “Hannah More’s Works” has reached the seventh 
number, and M:Culloch’s Gazetteer,” its sixth. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published a translation 
of L. Aime Martin’s “Education of Mothers, or the Civil- 
izalion of Mankind by Women,” the work to which the 
prize of the French Academy was assigned. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the most able works on this important 
subject which has yet appeared. The same publishers 
have also just issued Mr. Cooper’s new work, entitled 
“Ned Myers, or a Life before the Mast,” a real autobio- 
graphy of a sailor, taken down in writing by Mr. Cooper 
from the personal narrative of the man. This is a very 
curious and interesting book, giving graphic details of 
nautical adventures. 

Mr. Colon has sent us the first number of vol. 4, of the 
“ Lowell Offering,” which continues to be conducted 
with its usual amount of talent and spirit. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. New York, and Mr. George S. 
Appleton, Philadelphia, have just published the “ Youth’s 
Book of Nature; or, the Four Seasons illustrated: being 

umiliar Descriptions of Natural History, made during 
Walks in the Country, by the Rev. B. H. Draper, illus- 
trated wiih upwards of fifty Engravings.” This isa 
thick volume, containing a large amount of instruction 
as well as entertainment, from the pen of one of the best 
writers of juvenile books since the days of Mrs. Barbauld, 
The embellishments are in a bold sketchy style, full of 
life and spirit. It will make an invaluable gift-book for 
Christmas. 

“The Drawing-Room Annual” is a quarto volume, 
published by Messrs Lindsay & Blakiston, of this city. 
it has fifteen large steel engravings, from designs of first 
rate artists, and a great variety of choice poetical and 
prose articles in the literary department. Being afforded 
at half the cost of foreign annuals of the same size and 
class, it is probably destined to have a pretty extensive 
run. 

“The Canons of Good Breeding,” “The Laws of Eti- 
quetie,” “Etiquette for the Ladies,”’are the titles of three 
pocket volumes published by Messrs. Lindsay & Blacki- 
ston of this city. Much speculation has been excited 
among the critical corps as to the author of the “Canons 
of Good Breeding” and the “ Laws of Etiquette.” The 
liveliness, piquancy, wit and humour which he displays 
are inexhaustible. People who have no need of written 
and printed rules to inform them how “to behave in com- 
pany,’? buy these volumes for mere entertainment. 
They have the wit of Chesterfield without his profligacy. 
“Etiquette for the Ladies” is by another hand, and con- 
tains many useful hints, expressed ina very elegant style. 

Mr. George S. Appleton has published, “ Very Little 
Tales for Very Little Readers, in words of three or four 
letters,” an invaluable book for beginners in reading. 
We have seen it tried on an urchin of four years old, who 
was greatly delighted with a book which he could read 
and understand; and went about the house, during all his 
play hours, beseeching every disengaged person he could 
find, “to hear him read in his new book.” 

Messrs. J. & H. G. Langley, No. 57, Chatham Street, 
New York, have just published a very attractive volume, 
for the musical world, “7'he New York Glee Book: con- 
taining one hundred Glees, Quartettes, Songs in Parts, 
Rounds, and Catches. Composed, selected, and harmo- 
nized, with an ad libitum accompaniment for the Piano 
Forte, by George Loder, Principal o! the New York Vo- 
cal Institute, &c.”” This is indeed a treasure; and we 
heartily commend it to our readers. Mr. Loder’s reputa- 
tion guarantees the scientific correctness of the music; 
and on running over the pages, we find all these popular 
pieces which are enlivening so many social circles in 
various parts of these United States. In thousands of 
other social circles the Glee Book will bea most welcome 
visitor. The same publishers have issued Mrs. Ellis’s 
“Piclures of Privale Life,” ina cheap but elegant form, 
the paper, type, &c. rendering the work suitable for bind- 
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ing up with the Messrs. Langley’s edition of Mrs. Ellis’s 
other works, in order to take their place in the family 
library. Our readers are too familiar with Mrs. Ellis’s 
peculiar merits to require a particular notice of this vo- 
lume, which consists of short stories in the author’s best 
vein. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have issued “Austria, Vienna, 
Prague, $c. §c. By J. G. Kohl, author of ‘ Russia and 
the Russians,’ ” one of the liveliest narrators and most 
graphic describers of the present day. Some of his court 
gossip is exceedingly amusing. He is as minute and as 
ingenuous as Madame D’Arblay herself. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published one of the 
most elegant and sumptuous books of the season, “Ro- 
gers’s Poems,” with the masterly embellishments of Tur- 
ner and Stothard, on steel. The book is a royal octavo, 
to match the publishers’ editions of “Leila,” “Lalla 
Rookh,” and “The Book of the Passions.” It appears to 
be printed on drawing paper, and is very dashingly got up. 
Whoever wishes to make a present which will compli- 
ment the receiver's taste in poetry and the graphic art, 
at the same time, should look at this volume before he 
makes his selection. The poems are gems and the en- 
gravings masterpieces. 

We learn that our friend Sartain, the artist, has the 
chief direction of the literary as well as the artistical de- 
partment of Campbell's semi-monthly Magazine. His 
fine taste in literature as well as art, is apparent in the 
judicious selection of articles from the recent British 
Magazines. 

Messrs. Nafis & Cornish, New York, have just pub- 
lished “Ramon, the Rover of Cuba, and other Tales, by 
the author of ‘Evenings in Boston, &c.’” These tales 
are evidently written by some traveller, who is familiar 
with the aspects of tropical scenery and manners. They 
are of the thrilling and adventurous sort, embellished 
with two hundred and fifty wood-cuts, and destined to 
have an immense circulation among the people. The 
same observation will apply to another volume, publish- 
ed by the same house, entitled “The Origin of the North 
American Indians, by John M‘Intosh.”’ It is very cle- 
verly got up, embellished with engravings, and filled 
with interesting disquisitions, anecdotes, speeches, &c. 
illustrative of the Indian history and character. 

Mr. George S. Appleton has published a beautiful ju- 
venile book, entitled “The Child’s Own Story Book,” 
full of lively and interesting matter, and adorned with 
engravings executed in a style fully equal to any of the 
London Juveniles, which cost four times as much money. 

“ The Opal, a pure Gift for the Holidays,” is the ap- 
propriate title of a new annual, edited by N P. Willis, 
and published by J. C. Riker, New York. They have, 
in the East, a superstition, that the Opal will lose its lus- 
tre in the presence of poison; the pure and refined senti- 
ment which characterizes this beautiful work, well en- 
titles it to the confidence of those who wish to place in 
the hands of the young and lovely, a model of literary 
excellence, as well as moral instruction—it has no con- 
cealed poison. The contributors are among our most 
eminent writers, and seem to have entered with zeal into 
the plan of the editor, to prepare an annual worthy the 
“approbation of the refined and good” We wish we 
had room for the Poem of Mr. Willis, which, in its deep 
feeling and noble sentiment, is worthy of being classed 
with those wonderful productions — his early religious 
poems. Who ever read, without a thrill of admiration, that 
lofty hymn, beginning— 


“ The perfect earth, by Adam trod, 
Was the first Temple— built by God.” 


The “Opal,” we are glad to learn, is to be continued, 
with increased beauty, another year. It requires more 
time than was allowed for this volume to perfect ori- 
ginal designs for engravings; but, in the next, the pub- 
lisher will be better able to carry out his excellent plan. 

We have also another gift book for the season, which 
deserves the warmest welcome from Episcopalians parti- 
cularty,and the approval of all who have the piety which 
induces good works. It is styled “Christian Orna- 
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ments; or, the Spirit of the Church:” its author, a young 
lady of rare gifts of genius, which she is consecrating to 
that holiest of human purposes—the improvement of the 
heart and mind, and conduct of Christian professors. It 
is very easy to give good counsel to those who make no 
pretensions to piety; but to show those who pride them- 
selves on being “holier’’ than others, how they must “try 
their spirit and prove their works,” is a delicate and dif- 
ficult task. Take up this nice-looking little volume, and 
you will find how admirably a well told and amusing 
story may teach the holiest and highest truths. It is pub- 
lished by Charles Stimpson, Boston. 

From the same city, published by T. H. Carter & Co., 
we have received one of the best monthly publications 
for children the country affords—“ Boys’ and Girls’ Ma- 
gazine;” edited by Mr.S. Colman. Only one dollar a 
year. 

Speaking (or writing rather) of little books, reminds us 
that we must give a line (we have room for no more), to 
this series of neat tiny works, “The Ladies’ Hand 
Books’’—containing directions for all kinds of fancy and 
useful needle-work, &c. We shall revert to these again. 


—p— 
CHIT-CHAT OF THE FASHIONS. 


A Carriage or Promenade Dress.—Dress of dark drab 
satin; fitting close to the figure; the waist is long and 
pointed. The bonnet is of rich blue velvet, the brim 
round and open; the interior of the bonnet is ornamented 
with small ends of rose.coloured satin, the strings of broad 
and rich satin ribbon of the same colour. From the cen- 
tre of the crown and drooping to the ear on the left, is a 
half wreath of beautiful flowers. 

Furs.—t is now decided what furs will be most in 
vogue during the winter season. We know that not only 
muffs but trimmiogs of dresses inswansdown, chinchilla, 
and other furs will be much worn, as well as pelerines 
and ermine, sable, and the blue fox skin. Round boas 
will also be more in favour than the flat ones. Small 
muffs will retain all their favour, both in fur and velvet. 

Scarfs.—Scarfs will be much worn for morning prome- 
nade; velvet with bugles are preferred; they are ample 
in size, and soft in texture, and will either form a grace- 
ful drapery to the figure, or completely enshroud the 
upper part of the form. 

Winter Wraps. — It is believed that pelisses and 
cloaks, will again be much worn this winter; those of 
the most prevailing fashion, will be found upon looking 
at our December number. They are, generally speaking, 
rather shorter than the dress, and made with large sleeves. 





OUR FIRST PLATE OF FANCY DRESSES. 
The readers will notice a novelty in Magazine embel- 
lishments, in the beautiful plate of 


FANCY DRESSES OF FOUR NATIONS, 


which we present this month, the first of a series with 
which it is our intention to grace the numbers of the 
Lady’s Book. The beauty and grace of these figures do 
infinite credit to the artist. They are coloured in magni- 
ficent style, and will form an attractive feature in the Pic- 
torial Department of the Lady’s Book. 

CROOME’S VASE. 

Our talented friend, Mr. Croome, has furnished an em- 
bellishment for the present number of the Lady's Book, 
which affords an additional evidence of his exquisite 
taste and skill in design. When he lays down the his- 
torical pencil, consecrated to the embellishment of our 
American annals, in order to recreate his genius among 
the beautiful creations of Flora, he absolutely defies all 
competition. We are gratified that our magazine should 
afford a field for the display of his brilliant and versa- 
tile talent. His imagination seems equally at home in 
producing delineations of the horrors of the battle-field 
or the splendours of the saloon, the stern grandeur of a 
cataract or the delicate tints of a rose. 
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